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STATES SENATE THEATRE. 
Carl Schurz as Iago. 
Tago (studying his part). “‘I know not if't be true; esses “Divinity of hell! 
But I, for mere suspicion in that kind, When devils will their blackest sins put on, 
Will do, as if for surety”...... They do suggest at first with heavenly shows, 
As I do now."-—SHaAKsreare. 
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DORE’S LONDON. 

@ Tue publication of this magnif- 
icent Picror1aAL SERIAL will be com- 
menced in the SUPPLEMENT sent out 
without extra charge with HARPEr’s 
VreeEKLy for April 13. Each number 
will be adorned with many beautiful and 
interesting illustrations by Dork, the 
greatest living master of the Pictur- 
esque in Art, with entertaining descrip- 
tions and thrilling sketches of London 
life prepared by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
This splendid work, which is published 
in London at the price of two dollars a 
number, will be sent out GRATUITOUSLY 
with Harper’s WEEKLY ; and the Pub- 
lishers believe that it will prove one of 
the most elegant and attractive Pictorial 
Serials ever offered to the American 
Public. 
<° Wir this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY is sent out gratuitously a hand- 
some EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, contain- 
ing a splendidly illustrated article on 

HUNTING IN INDIA, 

and a large amount of very interesting 
miscellaneous reading matter. 


<= ————— 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


IN the “ Presidential” year the March elec- 

tion in New Hampshire usually prefigures 
that of November in the whole country. And 
this is not a mere coincidence. In a closely 
balanced State the condition of political feel- 
ing in the spring is not likely to change be- 
fore the autumn, except for very serious rea- 
sons, and it may be expected that the major- 
ity in March will be proportionately greater 
in November. Moreover, nothing indicates 
public feeling so surely as an election. Elo- 
juent orators and able editors, by sharp crit- 
icisms and vehement declarations, bravely 
assuming to speak for the people, will often 
create an impression that public opinion is 
very different from what it really is. But 
an election corrects such errors. It is the 
people speaking for themselves—not always 
wisely, not in every case, honestly. But 
there is no other way of ascertaining public 
feeling which, upon the whole, is so satis- 
factory, notwithstanding the part played by 
fraud, ignorance, and selfishness, as a gen- 
eral election. What, then, may fairly be 
called the moral of the New Hampshire elec- 
tion? 

In the beginning of the fourth year of an 
Administration which has been attacked 
with unsparing rigor; which has been de- 
nounced as phenomenally corrupt and base ; 
the head of which has been derided as sor- 
did, ignorant, and incompetent, the tool or 
the accomplice of a band of thieves; an Ad- 
ministration of which many of the chief ofti- 
cere have been accused of betraying the 
honor of the country; which has been ar- 
raigned by several of the most conspicuous 
of its party friends; which has been daily 
assailed by the chief party journal; and to 
defeat the continuance of which organized 
measures have been taken to produce a par- 
ty schism—in the fourth year of an Adminis- 
tration of which it has been contemptuous- 
ly alleged that all the representative men 
of its party had abandoned it, leaving it to 
the paid support of camp-followers and bum- 
mers—the people of New Hampshire have 
emphaticaMy declared their confidence in 
the Administration, and their total disbelief 
of the injurious charges incessantly urged 
agaist it. 

A short time since we ventured to say 
that a reaction in favor of the President and 
his Administration would certainly follow 
the persistent and often malignant assaults 
that abounded upon every side. Unless the 
American political theory is wholly errone- 
ous, there is an enlightened public con- 
science which constantly surveys and, upon 
the whole, justly judges the characters of 
public men and the course of public affairs. 
A man whu observes only individual igno- 
rance and prejudice may often wonder in 
Whom that conservative public sagacity re- 
sides. When a war comes like the rebell- 
ion, or an election like that of ’64 or ’68, or 
an appeal like that of last year against Tam- 
many in New York, he is forced to say, with 
‘SALLEYRAND, that all men are wiser than 
any man. The test of leadership is the in- 


stinct which sees the fact through the ap- 
pearance, 


Common leadership was that of 





FERNANDO Woop trying to send arms to the 
rebels to slay loyal citizens. The situation 
seemed to show that to be the winning side. 
Uncommon leadership was that of ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN emancipating the slaves. 

Now this public conscience saw General 
GRANT called, four years ago, from the field 
in which he had saved a nation and the hope 
of liberty to be the chief civil magistrate of 
this country. It knew very well that he had 
no especial training for the office, but it re- 
lied upon his honesty, his sagacity, and his 
courage. It saw always his plain purpose 
to administer his great trust for the highest 
public welfare. It saw the debt steadily re- 
duced and taxation diminished. It saw dif- 
ficult foreign relations managed with equal 
temper and good sense. It saw an Indian 
policy at once original, sagacious, and benef- 
icent, inspired by justice and humanity. It 
saw the work of reconstruction formally com- 
pleted, and a faithful and wise friendship for 
the race which had been so long outraged. 
It saw greater economy and fideKity in the 
collection of the public revenues; and it saw 
also that the Chief Magistrate was surround- 
ed by a cabinet beyond reproach. 

Meanwhile it saw also mistakes. It saw, 
as we believe, many things that it was sorry 
to see. Officers were sometimes appointed 
whom, although the Senate confirmed, the 
best public opinion did not approve; and 
some officers remained when the same opin- 
ion thought that they should have been re- 
moved. But the good sense of the country 
saw that if there were evil traditional sys- 
tems which could not be broken by a word 
or an act, and that if sometimes the Presi- 
dent had been ill advised, yet that his Ad- 
ministration must be judged as a whole, and 
could not be condemned because of some 
doubtful or notorious officers. It knew also 
that a lie travels a league while truth is 
pulling on its boots, and that while it is al- 
ways difficult to know the exact facts when 
sides are hotly taken, yet that whatever the 
abuses of the civil service, it was not only 
steadily improving, but that its systematic 
improvement had never received from any 
Administration such careful consideration 
as from that of General GRANT. 

The result of this close observation of the 
Administration is apparent in the New 
Hampshire election. The failure of the pro- 
longed and bitter attack upon it is equally 
plain. The President and the Administra- 
tion were the Republican platform, and the 
result is a vote of confidence. It shows that 
the people do not believe that parties should 
be dissolved, and the higher welfare of the 
country abandoned to a scrub-race of new 
organizations. It shows a profound convic- 
tion that the defeat of the Republican party, 
under whatever fair name and fine promise 
and by whatever coalition that defeat should 
be secured, would be a peril not to be toler- 
ated. It shows, in fine, that in the judg- 
menf of the people of New Hampshire, who 
may be fairly taken as the representative 
of the great mass of intelligent and loyal 
American citizens, the President and his 
Administration have been tried in the bal- 
ance and not found wanting. 





JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


In the dead old Italian city of Pisa, which 
DIsRAELI describes as characterized by ele- 
gant melancholy, the most melancholy ca- 
reer of the time recently ended in the death 
of JosEPH Mazzini. The story of his life is 
profoundly sad, for he pursued a purpose 
which was evidently hopeless. His ideal 
was an Italian republic. His dream was a 
political fraternity which should sway the 
world by the eloquence of noble example, as 
imperial Rome controlled it by brute force. 
But it seemed never to have occurred to the 
solitary enthusiast that a political fraterni- 
ty which shall be both great and good can 
be composed only of intelligent, thoughtful, 
self-restrained persons trained to the wise 
conduct of public affairs. A republic to 
sway the world can not be improvised. It 
does not spring full panoplied from an ar- 
dent thought, from a fervent hope. It 
builds itself slowly and upon sure founda- 
tions. But where, in the actual condition 
of Italy, did MazzinI see the necessary ele- 
ments of such a power? 

Once, indeed, in the year 1848, when the 
gust of revolution and, as many believed, 
of regeneration, swept over Europe, MAZZINI, 
who had been long conspiring and plotting, 
believed the day of fulfillment had dawned. 
For a little time he was virtually dictator 
at Rome. There were a few weeks of inex- 
pressible excitement generously directed. 
The morning of a better day seemed to dawn 
over the seven hills. But France darkened 
it. OUDINOT, at the head of a French re- 
publican army, summoned the capital of the 
Italian republic. Mazzrn1 defied them. 
Many ardent young men, the flower of Ital- 
ian youth—among them the Marquis D’Os- 
SOLI, the husband of MARGARET FULLER— 
stood fast at his side. But there was no 
popular response. Even the members of the 
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Assembly quailed. And when the French 
were entering the city Mazz1n1 besought the 
representatives to hasten to the barricades. 
They sat silent and unyielding. “But you 
swore to die in defense of the republic,” in- 
dignantly exclaimed the fiery orator; and he 
left them to take his place in the defenses. 
But it was too late, and the French entry was 
virtually unopposed. 

From that moment MaZZInI was an old, 
broken-hearted man. He did not, however, 
relinquish his agitation; but there is noth- 
ing more pathetic in literature than the 
sentences in which he virtually expresses 
his despair of the human race. Those who 
remember him in London after the days of 
48 recall a face of unbending and melan- 
choly gravity; a figure clothed in black, 
even without the relief of a white collar; 
and a manner of the utmost courtesy and 
sweetness. Those who knew him intimate- 
ly attested the simplicity of his life and the 
purity of his purpose. Yet, like all fanatics, 
or men animated by a sole outward object, 
he .was intolerant of all but his own meth- 
ods. 

A man of genius and of ideal patriotism, 
he gave his life to his country as truly as if 
he had died for her upon the battle-field. 
Italy has had many faithful children, but 
none of a more passionate and absorbing 
devotion than Mazzin1. Many of them also 
have seemed to serve her more wisely and 
effectually than he. But who can justly 
measure the value to a nation, as to men 
and the world, of the spectacle of a life so 
unselfish, and a fidelity so absolute to the 
fraternal republic? Italy may well be as 
proud of MazzIn1 as she is of GARIBALDI and 
Cavour. 








ERIE ALSO. 


As the scandals of the Erie Railroad were 
part of the huge Tammany corruption, it was 
to be expected that the company could not 
escape the influence of the revolution. And 
while the project for the repeal of the infa- 
mous Classification act was pending in the 
Legislature, a movement in the board of di- 
rectors resulted in shaking off the malign 
power which that act had fastened upon the 
road. It would be interesting to know the 
reflections of the Governor in these days 
upon this and other subjects. He made a 
speech after his last election in which the 
blessings of Democratic supremacy in the 
State were set forth. Those blessings were 
demonstrated in the revelations of Tamma- 
ny frauds which produced the great munic- 
ipal revolution, as they had been already 
shown in the Classification act which Mr. 
TWEED’s Legislature passed and which Mr. 
TWEED’s Governor signed. The monstrous 
truth in regard to that act has not changed. 
At the time of its passage it was the same 
outrage upon honesty and vested rights that 
it is now universally acknowledged to be. 
The facts were fully known. Some of the 
more important of the Governor's party or- 
gans appealed to him. But a dire fate forced 
him, and he made the bill a law. 

The recent action of the board was un- 
doubtedly in some respects revolutionary. 
But it was so plainly sustained by the pub- 
lic opinion most interested that there was 
but a brief protest. And like the govern- 
ments which most revolutions immediately 
bring into power, the direction chosen must 
be regarded as temporary. Indeed, before 
this paper is issued it is to be hoped that 
the Legislature will have authorized the 
rightful owners of the property to select 
their own managers. Meanwhile, like the 
municipal revolution of last November, the 
overthrow of the Erie gang is another evi- 
dence of the purpose of the spirit of inquiry 
and reform which now animates the country. 
This is a jubilee year of honesty. It is a 
very bad year for frauds of every kind, and 
for suspicions of fraud. In the Congress of 
the United States not only are committees 
appointed to investigate upon all sides, but 
the edifying spectacle is presented of the 
Hon. FERNANDO Woop lifting up his voice 
for “purification.” Such zeal for purgation 
was never known. And it will be of the 
highest service if it does no more than 
quicken the sensitiveness of the public mind 
to official irregularity or dishonesty of every 
kind. 

There is nothing pleasanter to contemplate 
than the prospect of entering upon a Presi- 
dential election with a general disposition 
not to condone fraud, but to expose and pun- 
ish it. A year ago it was the intention of 
the Tammany Ring to control the Presiden- 
tial election with the money stolen from the 
people in the way revealed by GARVEY. The 
position of the Democratic party was trucu- 
lent and defiant. There was no bleat of 
“ passivity”—no whisper of coalition. Tam- 
many seemed to be the most invincible of 
political organizations, and the party was 
confident of success. But from the moment 
the enormous truth of the corruption of Tam- 
many was made public, so that nobody could 
doubt, the Democratic party has been para- 








lyzed. With Twrep and the Ring fell its 
last hope of success. Honesty and reform 
will be the watch-words of this year’s nation- 
al election, as they were of the municipal 
election last year. And that party from 
which honesty and reform may most just- 
ly be expected will win “a famous victory.” 


—— 


THE DEMOCRATIC SITUATION. 


THE New Hampshire election must have 
a very sober aspect for the Democratic lead- 
ers. They have been for some months as 
quiet as a cat at a mouse-hole. Their hope 
has been the flame of discord which they 
saw among Republicans, and their only 
policy has been to breathe gently the word 
“passivity” to fan the flame. They have 
evidently thought that the disposition of 
certain Republicans to attempt a new or- 
ganization might be most advantageously 
encouraged by a system of smiles and nods 
and winks, which would have been more ef- 
fective except for the singular and amusing 
infelicity of the New York World, which, 
with the best intentions, always betrays its 
party at a pinch, like a robber who wakes 
the household by shouting instead of whis- 
pering. The World has varied its hints of 
passivity and coalition, and other agreeable 
policies, by occasionally vociferating that 
Liberal Republicans had no alternative but 
to join the Democracy, and that at Cincin- 
nati the Democracy would merely sit in the 
gallery as a sympathizing spectator. 

But theresult in New Hampshire must show 
the Democratic leaders very plainly that a 
Democratic success next November is hope- 
less. Parties, indeed, do not dissolve in a 
day; but in this country a political party 
can hardly survive a dozen years of constant 
defeat and exclusion from power. Not only 
have the principles and the policy of the 
Democratic party been steadily condemned, 
but it is covered with such suspicion that its 
professions are not regarded. For parties 
are not like business partnerships which to- 
day deal in cotton and to-morrow in crock- 
ery. Ifa party whose principles have been 
repudiated, whose measures have been re- 
jected, and whose candidates are paralyzed 
by the very political name they bear, persists 
in maintaining its organization, it continues 
to give reason for suspicion, and it can not 
hope, under its old name and with its old 
organization, to recover power. It is unde- 
niable that as the patriotism of the Federal 
party fell under such popular suspicion that 
it could not regain public confidence, and 
disappeared as a political organization, so 
general faith in the fidelity of the Democratic 
party to the true principles of the Union and 
the Constitution has been so shaken by the 
events of the last fifteen years that the party, 
as such, will lose its hold more and more 
upon popular sympathy. 

But the characteristic elements and the 
tendencies of the party will remain. It is, 
indeed, what may be called the moral spirit 
of a party which is its distinctive quality, 
and attracts or repels supporters. It is the 
unfortunate fact for Democrats, who insist 
upon considering Democracy as a name for 
certain reasonable and not ungenerous theo- 
ries of government, that all the elements of 
hostility to the government of the United 
States, and to the principles upon which it is 
founded, and in accordance with which it 
has recently been administered—the princi- 
ples of equal right and protection under the 
laws, and of an actual nationality under the 
Union—are all to be found within the Dem- 
ocratic party. Whatever may chance, these 
elements will remain; and whatever organ- 
ization most naturally attracts them is the 
one to be most feared and avoided by good 
citizens. 





THE CONSTANT ALTERNATIVE. 

THE instructions to the Philadelphia dele- 
gates from most of the Republican State con- 
ventions which have been held, and the re- 
sult of the New Hampshire election, show 
that the Philadelphia nomination is a fore- 
gone conclusion. Mr. GREELEY, in the mean 
time, in a letter of which the authenticity is 
not denied, exhorts his correspondent to come 
to Cincinnati, and to bring his neighbors and 
friends. But what the actual number of at- 
tendants may be is, of course, unimportant. 
The significance of the assembly will lie in 
the character and influence of its leaders. 
And it will be observed that the project is 
openly advocated by very few influential 
Republican leaders. It is, indeed, stated, 
but upon inadequate authority, that the half 
dozen conspicuous anti-Administration Sen- 
ators, including Senator SUMNER, have ad- 
hered in advance to the Cincinnati action, 
and even to the candidate, should a nomina- 
tion be made. But that, at least, is not Sen- 
ator SUMNER’S way. He is not in the habit 
of committing himself in advance to men 
whom he does not know, nor to measures 
which he has not considered. 

The result in New Hampshire is said to 
have made a union at Cincinnati of all the 
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opposing elements to the re-election of the 
President inevitable. But that is not so fa- 
vorable to the Missouri movement as might 
at first be thought. Whatever tends to 
throw the Democratic party as a unit for 
the Cincinnati candidate alienates from that 
candidate every sincere Republican, What 
man who heartily wishes for honesty and 
economy of administration, for a faithful re- 
gard for al] the settlements of the war, for 
the commercial stability which depends 
upon general confidence, will wish to swell 
a host of which the immense proportion are 
Democrats? And that is the situation at 
Cincinnati which the New Hampshire elec- 
tion makes probable. 

For suppose that Mr. GREELEY and his 
correspondent, Mr. Boyp, hasten to the con- 
vention with all their neighbors and friends ; 
suppose that they nominate Judge Davis, 
or any other candidate hitherto kuown as a 
Republican—upon what platform will they 
place hin? The two especial points of the 
Cincinnati movement are reform 
and the unconstitutionality of the Ku-Klux 
legislation. Mr. GREELEY is a high protec- 
tionist not only of domestic manufactures, 
but of all citizens. He reviles revenue re- 
form, and he extols the Ku-Klux legislation. 
Mr. GREELEY could take no hearty part in 
the convention unless it was silent upon the 
two chief points of its originators. What, 
then, would the Cincinnati platform be but 
mere personal opposition to the President 7 
Yet Mr. GREELEY is much too old and wise 
a politician to suppose that a great party 
can be overthrown merely by the secession 
of some of its members upon grounds of per- 
sonal preference. 

It will be evident when the Cincinnati 
Convention meets that its action will not 
affect that of the Philadelphia Convention, 
and the only question for Mr. GREELEY and 
other Republicans will then be whether they 
rather the Republican party 
beaten than successful with a candidate 
whom they do not prefer. If they would, 
they will, of course, support a candidate in 
common with the Democrats. If they would 
not, they will support the Philadelphia nom- 
ination. 
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A MONUMENT TO GENERAL 
THOMAS. 


No hero of the war is more fondly a 
proudly remembered than General THOMAs ; 
and the proposition of the Soeiety of the late 
Army of the Cumberland to build a monu- 
ment to his memory will be received with 
the utmost sympathy by the whole loyal 
country. The monument will be a colossal 
equestrian statue, and General RosecRaNs 
says that while a contribution of fifty cents 
from every soldier who served under THoM- 
AS would doubtless be enough, yet there are 
many every where in the country who would 
gladly give something to the fund. Gen- 
eral HOOKER reminds us that THOMAS was 
born and passed his youth in Virginia. He 
had served in every grade known in our 
military service, and was master of its three 
great branches. When the rebellion began 
he was asked what he would do if Virginia 
seceded; and being an American more than 
a Virginian, he answered, promptly, “I will 
help to whip her back again.” Brave, gen- 
tle, and just, his modesty was as conspicu- 
ous as his sagacity and valor and tenacity. 
At Chickamauga it was THomas, far on the 
right, “ pounding away” when the day seem- 
ed lost, who saved the country from terrible 
disaster. 

A letter from General Thomas has been 
just published, which is very characteristic. 
With all the great soldiers of the war, he had 
been mentioned as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. His reply to the direct suggestion 
was frank and manly as usual. It was writ- 
ten to Joun TYLER, Jun., and was dated in 
San Francisco on the &th of March, 1370. 

“T again assure you, in all sincerity, that I have no 
ambition in the direction of the Presidency, and there- 
fore shall not allow my name to go before the people 
as a candidate for that office in 1872, or at any subse- 
quent date, while there are so many able statesmen in 
political hfe to be drawn upon. And-is it not rather 
early to begin to look up another Republican candi- 
date for the next Presidential term? Granr is still 
young; has not, as yet, committed any serious mis- 
take; and if he continues steadfast to the principles 
enunciated in his inaugural, will be entitled to the sec- 
ond term—or, at least, to the nomination, as an ex- 
pression of the approbation of the party for his past 
services. 

“‘ My life for the last thirty years has been passed in 
the military service. During that time I have acquired 
tastes and opinions respecting public duties and re- 
sponsibilities which do not harmonize with the prevail- 
ing ideas of the present day. I could not, therefore, hope 
to meet with such encouragement from the peopie as 
the Executive of the United States must have to assure 
a successful administration, and the consequent pros- 
perity and advancement of the nation. 

“« My services are now, as they have always been, sub- 
ject to the call of the government in whatever military 
capacity I may be considered competent and worthy to 
fill, and will be cordially undertaken whenever called 
upon to render. All civil honors and duties I shall con- 
tinue to decline.” 

General HooKER has been designated to 
collect subscriptions for the State of New 
York, and he has appointed Colonel Sam- 
VEL B, LAWRENCE, at 29 Mercer Street, col- 
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lector for the city and county, who will ole. 
licly acknowledge the receipt of subscrip- 
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THE GEYSERS OF THE YELLOW 
STONE. 


A BILL of importance has passed the 
House of Representatives, and will un- 
doubtedly become a law, which withdraws 
occupancy, or sale a tract 
of land, fifty-five by sixty miles, about the 
sources of the Yellow Stone and Missouri 
rivers, securing it a park or pleasure- 
ground forever. This admirable act is due 
very much to the interest and devotion of 
Dr. F. V. Haypen, United States geologist, 
whose report is the of information 
upon the subject—information which is the 
result of careful exploration and investiga- 
tion. Those who had been so fortunate a 
to see the original sketches of the region 
made by the artists who accompanied Dr. 
HAYDEN know how very beautiful as well 
as interesting the phenomena of the region 
ure. 

The height of the entire area of the pro- 
posed reservation is more than six thousand 
feet—as high as the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington, in the White Mountains—and it is 
surrounded by mountains of ten and twelve 
thousand feet in height, covered with perpet- 
ualsnow. The area is therefore not suscepti- 
ble of certain cultivation, and its climate i 
too severe for the raising of stock. During 
June, July, and August the climate is pure 
and invigorating, although the mercury oft- 
en falls to 26°. The peculiarity of the region 
is that in comparatively modern times it was 
the scene of great volcanic activity, of which 
its system of geysers, or hot springs, are the 
evidence—geysers Which are reported to be 
very much more remarkable than those 
which are so famous in Iceland. The min- 
eral deposits from these springs adorn the 
region with a splendor of color and effect 
which is wholly unparalleled, and which 
can only be suggested by the brillianey of 
the sketches taken upon the spot, and which 
are described with enthusiastic fidelity by 
Dr. HAYDEN in the American Journal of Sci- 
enceand Arts for the months of February and 
March, 1272. 

The national reservation of the geysers 
of the Yellow Stone, like that of the Yosem- 
ite Valley in California, secures the whole 
region from the invasion and depredation of 
speculators, and preserves it for the advan- 
tage of science, and for the benefit of inva- 
lids. Yet, although it would certainly be 
overrun with speculators, it would not at- 
tract miners or farmers, and its reservation 
is, therefore, no pecuniary loss. The act is 
a wise forethought of the future. 
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PERSONAL. 


THERE is an inside history connected with the 
Erie revolution, as there is in most revolutionary 
movements, that ordinarily does not get to the 
public. The Erie movement was first broached 
to General S1cKLes in Paris last summer, but the 
time was not then deemed opportune, as it was 
believed that the munwipal power of the city, 
and to a certain extent the power of the courts, 

would be successfully interposed against it. In 
December General 8. was again in Paris, en route 
to the United States, and was once more solicit- 
ed to. undertake the matter, to which, in view 
of the Tammany and Democratic overthrow, he 
assented, but with the express understanding 
that he should have absolute personal control 
of the campaign. This, with some reluctance, 
was yielded. ‘On reaching New York the plan 
of the contest was clearly mapped out, the field 
carefully surveyed, the advance slowly and cau- 
tiously made, the enemy's works adroitly under- 
mined, and finally the citadel captured ‘without 
the loss of a man, or without any act of personal 
violence. 

—GEORGE MacDONALD, the novelist, several 
of whose interesting fictions have been publish- 
ed by Harper & Brotuers, has been engaged 
to lecture for the Mercantile Library Association 
of this city next season. 

—Gen. JosepH R. Haw ey, ex-Governor of 
Connecticut, is evidently one of the ‘‘ coming 
men of the country.”? Besides having won re- 
nown on the field, in the halls of Congress, and 
in the gubernatorial chair of Connecticut, he 
has for many years successfully edited the lead- 
ing Republican journal of his state, and last 
weck was elected, at Philadelphia, President of 
the Centennial Commission. It may be remem- 
bered, also, that he was president of the Chica- 
go Convention which nominated Grant and 
CoLFaXx. 

—Senator Spencer, of Alabama, the youngest, 
as well as a very indefatigable and capable mem- 
ber of the Committee on Commerce, has intro- 
duced a bill from that body which has some con- 
nection with a name quite familiar to the read- 
ers of this paper. It is ‘that the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorize d to 
change the name of the yacht William' M. Tweed, 
owned by A. B. STOCKWELL, of the city of New 
York, to that of Julia, and grant said yacht reg- 
istry in said name.’’ The bi 


vill was ordered to be 
engrossed, read a third time, and passed instanter. 
As a yacht, William M. Tweed has ceased to be. 
—Concurrently with Erie comes the short, 
sharp, and decisive anti-blackmailing campaign 
of the Rev. Dr. Carter, of this city. Miss 
Covcn had planned a nice but naughty little 
plot to extort a neat little annuity from the rev- 
erend doctor. Fortunately he went to a clever 
young lawyer, who exposed and frustrated it 
with a courage, celerity, and address worthy of 
all commendation. his young lawyer, who 
has latterly been employed in several of the 
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sien criminal cases in our courts I 
BRIDGE T. GERRY, a grandson of that ELBRIDGE 
GERRY who commenced his public career i 
Massachusetts just one hundred ye 


ifs ayo, and 


who successively filled the offi s of State legis 
lator, member of Congress, signer of the Decla 
ration of Independence, Governor of Massachu 





setts, and Vice-President of the United States. 
Unlike most of those young men of our time 
who happen to be opulent, Mr. GerRyY has the 
honorable ambition to emulate the historical 
name he bears. Like his grandsire, he is a1 
of culture and attainments, of indomitable cour 
age, great industry, and clear head, and is cer- 
tain to achieve distinction in the career upon 
which he has entered 

—Mrs. Zape!. B. BuppInGTon, already favor 
ably known by her magazine sketches, has writ- 
ten a novel, ‘Can the Old Love 7” published by 
Measrs. J. R. OsGoop & Co. The question is 
answered in a tale, or rather a trilogy, and with 
a fervor of conviction that will go far to per 
suade every reader. The work, however, is not 
80 much a story continuously developing in de- 
tail, as a series of sketches which, as artists 
would say, are very strongly felt. Indeed, the 
author's latensity is that of a student writing 


his thesis. The tale is sometimes sentimental, 
and always a little extravagant; but it shows a 
very earnest feeling, and occasionally a great 
deal of grace and vigor. From the luxurianc: 
both of the feeling and the style, we havea right 
to expect from the author, who shows quick 
observation and sympathy and great literary fa 





cility, a more chastened and, therefore, satisf 
tory tale. It is the literary art which must 
carefully cultivated by all writers who would 
excel. ‘* We artists,’’ said a famous painter, 
‘are nine-tenths mechanic and ove-tenth poct.”’ 
—Mr. THtRLow WEED, in one of his racy 


sketches of past events and celebrities, alludes 
to the old **Clintonian”’ and * Bucktail’’ parties, 
and to the humors of politics in those days. On 
one occasion a zealous member of the latter or- 
ganization, named SNow, was extolling Govy- 
ernor TOMPKINS, While an opponent, named 
Brown, expatiated on the vatriotic services of 
Curmton. “You,” said Snow, “talk about 
CLINTON’s great talent, but I want to know 
what he has done for his country?’ “I am 
ready,” responded Brown, “to meet you on 
that point. If you want to know what Govern- 
or CLintos has done for his country, I advise 
you to look at his future conduct!’ 

—Vesey Street, in this city, was named after 





the Rev. Mr. Vesey, the first rector of Trinity 
Church. He had form: rly been a Dissenting 
minister on Long Island, but entering the Epis 
copal Church, was made rector of Trinity, suc- 


ceeding the Bishop of London, who had been 
the nominal head of the parish. Service was 
first performed in the church, and by him, in 
February, 1697. Among the donations its 
construction was five pounds ‘*‘in board by 





church was finally fin- 
giving £5 12s. 3d. 
2th of October, 


Colonel ScuvyLer. The 
ished, the Jews, oddly enough, 
toward the steeple. On the 


1697, NicH. FIELDING, “‘a person reputed of 
honest behavior and conversation,” was ap- 
pointed sexton. The next year he was suc- 


ceeded by Mr. WELCH, and it was ordered that 
‘“*Mr. TOTHILL do provide the sexton’s boy a 
waistcoat, colored breeches, shoes and stock- 
ings, hat, and neck-cloths.”’ 

—We find in an English paper some curious 
information that has come to light about the 
antecedents of SHERE ALLEE, the man who 
killed Lord Mayo. He is a mountaineer from 
the Himalayas, and was a soldier—and an excel- 
lent one—in the British cavalry, sober, faithful, 
obedient, and orderly; but being engaged in a 
‘**blood feud’’ with members of his own tribe, he 
used to get a furlough about every half year for 
the purpose of killing one of his relatives on the 
other side of the frontier. Having performed 
this duty, he always returned promptly to his 
regiment. As ill luck would have it, however, 
he met one of his relatives on British soil, in the 
neighborhood of Peshawur, and killed him too; 
but on British soil the act was a crime, so he was 
sentenced to death, and afterward to transporta- 
tion for life. The punishment was incompre 
hensible to him, and cut short what he i- 
ered a blameless career. So he avenged himself 
on the Governor-General, who represented the 
government which had injured him. 

—The Chicago Jost sometimes falls from its 
pinnacle of goodness, and uses, inferentially, the 
phrase of the naughty. It says that the Dem- 
ocrats are now squinting seductively toward 
Judge Davip Davis since his nomination for 
the Presidency by the Labor Reformers. In 
fact, it is scarcely too much to say, says the Jvst, 
that ‘‘the Democratic candidate is almost cet 
tain to be D——D.’ 

—Prince de Polignac, whom President Taters 
has sent as a military atfache to the French em- 
bassy at Berlin, served during the Southern re- 
bellion about two years on the staff of General 
Dick TayYLor, to which he was appointed by 
JEFFERSON Davis. He is ason of the persecu- 
ted minister of CHARLEs X. 

—The Count de Paris, heir-apparent of the 
BocrBons to the throne of France, is a tall, 
manly fellow, with the air of a country gentle- 
man. He is especially polite to Americans, and 
rather given to talk with them about our public 

affairs. Another gentleman who has made him- 
self highly popular with all sorts and conditions 
of men abroad is the Emperor of Brazil, who 
goes every where, chats with every body, shakes 
hands and “ how-are-you's” with patrician and 
plebe as though it were the jolliest thing to do 
imaginable. Thus we go. A prince, after all, 
is merely ‘‘a gentleman with a hat on.”’ 

—It is understood in railway circles that 
Tuomas A. Scott is the best-salaried man in 
the United States. He is either the official head 
or executive officer of several great corporations, 
and his aggregate pay from these is said to 
amount to $150,000 per annum. 

—In the whirligig of time few men have 
strided more rapidly from respectable obscurity 
to high position than the present general in 
chief of the army. In 1862, when a rapid in- 
crease of the army became necessary, President 
LINCOLN sent to the Ohio delegation in Congress 
requesting them to agree upon and name to him 
eight competent men for brigadier- -generals of 

volunteers. The delegation met. The Hon. 
SamveE. 8. Cox, then a member of the House 
from Ohio, took an active part in the consulta- 
tion, but had no candidate of his own. Senator 
SHERMAN was very desirous that his brother, 
who was then principal of a seminary in Loui- 
siana, should receive one of the appointments, 
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probably tol 78] 
the present gene 1 tl I 
Which was to nate, six years later, in lis el 
evation to the highest n ry rank in the army 
i we believe, that the largest 
1 ul yuptry was that 
CLARKSON N. POTTER—€100,000 
lway fhe British govern- 
, tor n th 
i UNDE PALMER 1 l ef 
fur the Geneva Art mW eas 
—Among the plea t i n Washing 
ton socicty may be named Mrs. Bowers ( 
in-law of the Secretary of War. & i beauti 
ful Kentucky woman, of a soft, retiring man- 
ner, and a warm, gentle addre has dark eves, 
an exquisite complex i ia stately figi 
Add to these fine loquial powers, a le 
knowledge of persons and things at th apit l, 
perfect frankness, and a common-sensibleness 
that is quite noteworthy, and y hay Mrs 
Bowers Her brother-in-law, General BEL 
KNAP, is one of the most popular members of 
the cabinet, and one of the ! 
6traightforward, thorough ge 
his department well in 1 
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in the House, March 12, and a resolution con i rm g 
the latter was adopted. In the Honse, Ma 14, it 
was voted to pay the State of Kansas ¢ 000 » tor €X- 
penses incurred during the war. Colonel Benet, of the 
Ordnance Department, in his testimony before the 
ymmittee, March 14, sta 
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38 } of proceedings, March 
case of Wil i 





12, in the ¢ Foster, the * car-hook mur- 
derer.” 
The Republican State C ventions of Ke ntucky and 





Wisconsin were held March The pl ttorn 16 adopt- 
ed were strongly in favor of Presi dent Grant's admu 
istration. 

The Rhode Island Rep an State Conventi 
March 14, and after indor 





and ug President Grant's # 
mninistration, nominated for Governor Seth Padelford 
Lieutenant-Governor, Pardon W. Stevens; Secretary of 
State, Joshua M. Adderman ; Attorney-General, Willar . 
Sayles ; General Treasurer, Samuel Clark. Delegate 
were also chosen to the Nati onal Convention. 

A revolution took place in the management of the 




















Erie Railway ¢ ompan; y March he vice-president 
of the road, Mr. O. H. P. Archer, and a number of oth- 
er dire tors, got ud sion of the office of the com- 

any, and elected General John A. Dix president, O. 
iy P. Archer vic residet William Watt ~ 
man treasurer, L. M. Barlow counselor " 
M. Otis was re secretary. tion was 
carried dis d Shearman as coun- 
eel to the f nny | the posit ion on Mr. 
Barlow. Itior as passed th t the 
treasurer pay no ¢ r money signed b ! i 
officers, and cnet s of the road pat » at- 
tention to any President Dix and j 
dent Archer. Mr. Gould formally surrendered the pres- 


idency March 12. 











Mavor Hall will have a new tr al, owing to the death 

of one of the members of the present jury, 
AD 7, «aT 
FOREIGN NEWS. 

Tur Pope at a pu audience recently stated that 
the existence in ‘ican of two powers, 8u bh as his and 
Victor Emanuel’s, was impossible. 

The story of a secret treaty existing betweer Gre at 
Britain and Canada, ay I n, 
was officially contradicted ‘retary of 


the Colonial Department, 
March 11. 
There was a great uproar in the French National As- 


> British ‘Par liament, 





sembly, March 11, over a motion to censure and prose. 
cute two of the deputies for libel on the Leg ve 
Chamber. 

M. De Lesseps's re port wae res ad ata meeti ng of the 





Suez Canal share-holders March 12. It anr it 
the directors have no intention of selling th to 
any government; that the traffic is increasing ; and that 
the rv and t 


receipts for J 
year amounted to 

The Federal Council 
agents to watch the 
ists on the Piedmontes« 
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ooo francs, 
Swiizerland has sent secret 
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Lady Mordaunt, the wife of Sir Charles, is pros 
nounced by medical authority hoy wlessly insane. — 

There is danger of a ru re between Snain and 
San Domingo, growing out of the fact that a Span- 


ish war ship slighted the President by om 
usual salute. Baez is again powerful in tl 
He has retaken two towns, exec uted aeventeen “ nsf 
lutionists, and proposes to attack Cabral, 

A telegraphic cable is to be laid between Spain 
England shortly. 

The sentence of death which was pronounced agai 
Domingo Giral, a member of the Cubap C1 ¢ 
has been commuted by Captain-General Valmasex 
imprisonment for life. 

The newspaper proprietors of Lond on are trying to 
break up the typogrs aph trade unions of that cits 
and the printers, on the other sane, threaten 

The French Assembly, March 1 
ing it a penal offense to belong 
The vote was 501 to 104, 

The steamer San Francisco, from the Berm 
ports the loss of the famous ship Great Repub 
tunately no lives were lost. 

Another crisis in Spanish affairs has been develoy 
King Amade us is concentrating his army around - 
rid, disarming the National Guard, and preparing to 
defend his thr ne. 
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Late mails bring intelligence of a tremendou {- 
slide on the line of the Paulo Railroad, in Braz wt 
inclined plain, miles in extent, moved from its f In- 


tions, and buried the road for a long distance uuder 
earth and rock 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of Ermelano has by en 











requested by the Prussian government to ( Le 
sentences of excommunication pronounced by him 
trary lO the Jaws of the countr) 
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HON. E. A. STRAW, GOVERNOR ELECT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. JOSEPH MAZZINL—[Ser Pace 247.) 


THE HON. E. A. STRAW | in that State, December 19, 1819, and is now He lett but little property ; but the mother man- | at Andover, Massachusetts, where he applied 

ae ee ere iets | fifty-two years of age. His father was a hard- | aged to keep her children together and to give | himself chiefly to mathematical studies. 
WE give on this page a portrait of this gentle- | working farmer until 1826, when he sold his farm | them the advantages of a public-school educa- In July, 1838, he entered the service of the 
man, who has just been elected Governor of New | in Warner and removed to Lowell, where he la- | tion. ‘The eldest son, now Governor elect of his | Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, at Man- 
Hampshire. Mr. Straw was born at Warner, | bored as a stone-mason until his death in 1830, | native State, was afterward sent to the academy chester, as civil engineer. He continued in this 
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THE MOUSE-TRAP.—[Sze Pace 254.] 
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position until 1851, when he was appointed 
agent—a position which he still retains. His 
political record is highly honorable. In 1859 
he was elected representative from the city of 
Manchester to the Legislature, and re-elected in 
1860, 1861, 1862, and 1863, and during the 
last three of those terms was Chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. In 1864 he was elected 
to the State Senate, re-elected in 1865, and that 
year chosen President of that honorable body. 
He was also elected on the part of the Senate as 
one of the commissioners to superintend the re- 
building of the State-house. He has always 
been a warm friend of free schools, and has done 
much to promote the cause of popular education. 

Mr. Straw was chosen by the Republican 
party of New Hampshire as their candidate for 
Governor in the recent campaign. ‘The canvass 
was sharp and bitter. Mr. Straw was elected 
by a handsome majority, and his clection is grat- 
ifying on personal grounds, as well as a triumph 
of sound political principles. 


THEODORE WACHTEL. 

TuHeopvore Wacurtet, the renowned tenor, 
whose portrait is given on this page, was born 
the 10th of March, 1824, in Hamburg, where his 
father was the proprietor of a large and popular 
livery-stable establishment. Young ‘THeopore 
obtained a very good education, and distinguished 
himself in school by his great industry and ex- 
traordinary skill in penmanship and drawing. 
Although possessing all the necessary education 
to enter into mercantile business, his father re- 
tained him in his own. THropore became a 
sportsman, and by his great skill and knowledge 
in the treatment of horses soon achieved a repu 
tation as the ** prince of coachmen,” a fact which 
even to-day, when at the summit of his fame. he 
communicates to his acquaintances with a feeling 
of pride. 

After his father’s death THeopore, then sev- 
enteen years of age, carried on the business with 
his mother. Probably he woald never have 
been heard of b “Ny ond the b unks of the Elbe had 
not one of those fortunate accidents which al- 
ways seem to wait upon the development of 
genius revealed to somebody that he had a voice 
worth cultivating. Among his numerous cus- 
tomers was a party of young and wealthy mer- 
chants who were in the habit of making hunt- 
ing excursions, on which they were always ac- 
companied by him. While riding to their place 
of destination they sang quartettes. Unfortu- 
nately, or rather, we should say, fortunately, they 
had no one to fill the tenor’s part, and one day 
WacuTec volunteered his services. The mag- 
nificent quality of his voice surprised and aston- 
ished them; and one of the party, a Mr. Gexs- 
TENKORN, persuaded him to retire from business 
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THEODORE WACHTEL.—[Puorocraruep ny Saroxy.) 


and devote his time to the cultivation of his 
voice. ‘The services of Mile. Granpseay, then 
a well-reputed teacher of vocal music in Ham- 
burg, were brought into requisition, and in about 
eighteen months after commencing his studies, 
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learning solfeggios and short airs, he made his 
first appearance as an artist. He met with re 
markable success, and the results sufficiently en- 
couraged him to continue his studies with una- 
bated zeal. 











This was at Hamburg. His voice v the 
alre Ady pronounce 1 one of tl nae in Eu 
rope—a genuine robust tenor, of high renge 
ind splendid ringing qual M: connvis 

urs Cor red it equal to t of famous 


Genstacker. In the 3 
to Schwerin, where he staid one vear, appearing 





first in ** Alessandro Stradella” and in the “* Siege 


of Corinth. His desire was to sing in Dresdei 
the capital of Saxony, and the centre-point of 
high culture and refinement But here he Jeart 
ed first the shad side of theatrical Jif intrigre 


and envy. ‘Ticuatcnek, the celebrat 





stood then on the pinnacle of his f 
would tolerate no rival; so our voung | 
not appear in Dresden, and h y gladly 
an engagement in Wiirzburg This f 
ratic ca 


commencement of his oper: ° 
1 * stay he left for the Court Theatre 
Darmstadt, where he occupied the position ¢ 
first lyric tenor, and where he made the acquait 
ance of his wife. From Darm It ] 
the Royal ‘Theatre in Hanover, where he remain 
ed four years 

luring this time the king 
of absence, to visit Vienna to finish the trainin 
of his voice There he studied Italian 
under the well-known Signor GENtTILI 
the celebrated ** Capelmeister” Eckarr, now 
musical director of the Royal Opera in Berlin 
Returning to Hanover, he filled his engagement, 
and went thence t Here he remaine 
only a short time, on account of a disagreement 
with the Grand Duke. He was then promoted 
to the boards of Vienna and Lond ~ London 
first heard him in 1861, and there his 
was prodigious. He went back to England 
season after se: al vears, singing in 
Italian at Covent Garden under the excellent 
management of Mr. Grr, Sir Micuarn, Cost 


two years 


e went t 





anted him leave 


opera 


1OMO, and 


Cassel 


son for sevel 


acting as conductor, and accepted meanwhil 
most flattering offer from Herr Vox Huerrses 


roval the: 


’ (OO for SIN 


the General Superintendent of t! 
tres in Berlin, where he received #1 
months, being obliged to sing only eight time 
in the month. Here his suecess rcse higher ar 
higher frcm vear to year. The public becar 
literally ‘* WacutEL mad,” and cid 1 
to pay the most enormous prices whenever le 
appeared together with Madame Lucca. 
On the 10th of March, 1868, on his birt] 
WACHTEL was appointed by a roval decree Roy- 
al Prussian Kammersiinger (cour 
ighest honor which can be conf 
and in which honor he shares with Mes- 
Lveca and Ma.umcer. and Mr. Nu 
‘The duty imposed upon him by this ap 
ent is to sing twelve times in 
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to appear in all royal court concerts. TI 
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singer, 


dames 


a vear, ane 
eror W111.1aM honored him, besides, with fre 
juent costly presents, among which dese 
especial mention a gold suutt-box, the cover of 














which represents the Royal Opera-house in Ber- 
lin, set in diainonds. Inthe year 1866, after the 
close of the Prussian- Austrian war, when WacH- 
rec did a great dea! toward the relief of the dis- 
tressed and disabled soldiers, the King sent him 
a large silver table-set, illustrating the eleva- 
tion of music, and representing the artist, in 
solid silver, in his best roles. He received the 
great gold medal for art and science from the 
Graud Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, and a like one 
from the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. This 
latter sovereign conferred upon him the honors 
of knighthood in the order of the White Fudcon. 

Ir Was not until 1869 that WacuTeL tempted 


the judgment of Paris. It was the first attempt 
of the kind by a German artist. It could hard- 
ly be expected that a German tenor should sat- 


isfy that fastidious capital; but, after all, to be 
criticised and talked about as he was in Paris 
was in itself a most brilliant success. ‘There was 
uu indefinablé magnetisin in his singing, a glory 
in his great high chest C which the critics could 
not explain. ‘Chen his horses (WACHTEL Owns 
some of the finest trotters in Germany) were the 
envy of the Bois de Boulogne, and the splendor of 
his turn-out and the romance of his history were 
inexhaustible themes fur the journalists and gos- 
sips of society. His favorite role, too, seemed 
ouly a poetic reminiscence of his humble or- 
igin, aud even Paris admitted that in ADOLPHE 
Avam's * Postilion de Longjumeau” WacHTEL 
acted with superb ease and vivacity, and cracked 
the best whip ever heard in an opera-house. 
This engagement, under the skillful manage- 
ment of Mr. Macrice STRAKOSCH, came tu a 
very sudden close by the Franco-German war. 

Of his career in this country there is hardly 
néed to speak, because THEopoRE WacHrTeL, 
who came, not exactly unexpectedly, but without 
the usual preliminary flourishes and advertising 
arts, achieved a success heretofore unknown in 
the annals of theatrical life. He filled the Stadt 
Theatre last fall night after night, and thousands 
of people who never knew that such a cavernous 
place of amusement was in existence were drawn 
there by the charm of WacutTec’s voice. His 
tour throughout the West was marked with suc- 
cess from beginning toend. He was every where 
most enthusiastically received, serenaded, com- 
plimented, and honored as few artists have ever 
been before. Wacirec is a model of animal 
vigor, and his voice owes much of its effect to 
this virile cause. In all his splendid etforts of 
vocalism, force, rapidity, and an unconscious or- 
ganic vehemence are the qualities which make 
him brilliant. 

It may still be added that there are few artists 
who enjoy better and happier fuinily lite. He 
was twice married, and has eight children. Lis 
second wife, a beautiful Rhenish blonde, accom- 
panies him on his trip in this country. His per- 
manent residence is in the German watering- 
place Wiesbaden, one of the finest spots in Eu- 
rope; and there is ** Villa Wachtel,” known as 
one of the most elegant and comfortable resi- 


dences. 


ALLIE AND THE NEW DOCTOR. 

Just outside a queer, vagrant-looking settle- 
mentin Southern New York, which stragglesalong 
a primitive valley, with great-shouldered, green- 
robed hills towering above it on every side, was 
a gray old stone house, so moss-covered and ivy- 
grown that it might have been coeval with the 
hill-side upon which it had taken root. At the 
time my story begins a light-hearted old geutle- 
man was living in it who had slept in the cradle 
under the old eaves seventy years before. In his 
boyhood he had frolicked among the branches of 
gnarly ouk and a graceful drvoping elm which 
tood on either side of the house, and which, ina 
iidseape of strongly marked features, had even 
hen acquired a broadened and syinmetrical char- 
acter and reputation; aud yet the two trees are 
there to-day—hvary old sentinels, as watchful as 
ever over the best interests of the household. 

There also lived the old man’s daughter—the 
young widow Danby—and Allie and Mab, her 
six-year-old twin girls. ‘The mother was still 
as beautiful as she had been at sweet sixteen, 
when she married a man twice her own age. She 
seemed as gay and merry as her children, or as 
the genial old man in his second childhood; but 
then she was only twenty-three, and had been a 
widow more than five years already. No won- 
der, then, that she had gone back to the happi- 
ness of girlhood here in the old girlhood’s home. 
As little wonder that pretty Mrs. Danby was 
courted now as much as any young lady, and a 
good deal more than is ever desirable fur any 
woman, young or old, She was not at all silly, 
but very agreeable and engaging, living so thor- 
oughly in the enjoyment of the present that little 
six-year-old Allie often seemed to be the most 
thoughtful and care-taking member of the house- 
hold. The happy mother was unconsciously tak- 
ing fresh compensation for her earlier, defrauded 
girlhood. She and her children babbled from 
morning till night to imitate the brook which 
came down the hill-side past their door, and 
grandpapa kept up a pleasant refrain which 
was like an echo, often sent out far and wide 
by one old gray hill, with its tassels of green 
overhanging bare, jagged rocks, on the other 
side of the valley. 

Widowers and bachelors, from far and near, 
and of all ages between twenty and sixty, were 
continually finding out what an extremely happy 
family this was; and were always dropping in to 
chat at all hours of the day and evening. Over 
and over again the beautiful young widow was 
forced to say ‘*‘ No;” but she said it so gently 
and reluctantly that nobody was greatly dis- 
pleased, and they continued to receive as much 
neighborly attention as before. Mrs. Danby was 
entirely sincere in all this. She half worshiped 
her pair of little girls and her aged father, and 
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was as nearly content with the present as it is in 

the nature of things for any woman to be under 
a continual provocation to become unsettled. So 
she continued to be immensely popular, not only 
with all ages, but even with both sexes; for 
women saw and felt that under all this effer- 
vescence she really had a heart of very tender 
and generous sympathies. 

But sharp criticism was not wanting here as 
elsewhere in a carping world. Words of bitter 
censure had fallen upon the ears of little Allie, 
and sunk deeply into her heart. ‘The child-love 
rose up indignantly ; but from that day she came 
to regard herself as the champion and guardian 
not only of her mother, but of the whole house- 
hold; and amidst all the child-heartedness of a 
happy life the little one was often weighed down 
with premature but wholly unspoken care. The 
two children seemed to be growing up active, 
vigorous, and full of a robust enjoyment—in 
harmony with the rural tone of the picturesque 
landscape in the midst of which Providence had 
planted the family cottage. 

Scenery is as contagious in its influence as 
every thing else. ‘The Scot is Highlander in 
character ; and Mynheer of Holland may boast 
an even tone of mental development which most 
nations might try in vain to emulate. Every 
local centre has its special influence. One may 
often find, searching for colored leaves in the 
autumn, some notable patch of magnetic soil 
where a dozen varieties of plants are all blushing 
together ina common warmth of coloring. The 
whole small community—oak, maple, dog-wood, 
cat-brier, geranium—are all ablaze with the scar- 
let flame of a running blackberry-vine, whose 
triplet clusters of gems are shining every where 
in the grass, spring-like in its greenness by way 
of contrast. A little way off a similar group is 
shaded with the prevailing pale yellow—livery 
of the delicate maples, or possibly adopted from 
the shining wide-leaved cat-briers. 

Over yonder the vegetation is in a uniform of 
ruddy gold, as though every thing thereabouts 
had become a retainer of the orange-clad sassa- 
fras. On the left, oaks and dog-woods vie with 
each other in their lead of the prevailing fashion, 
and every bush and tree is robed in dark, heavy 
purple, while to the right they have donned the 
conspicuous crimson of the deeper-toned maples. 
The general landscape is wonderfully party-color- 
ed; bat that there is a close affinity of coloring 
in a hundred local centres is beautifully obvious. 
Within a certain limit each tree must glow and 
ripen into a radiance after its kind ; and yet it is 
a perpetual struggle of character with circum- 
stances. All things have their limitations, and 
even the autumn leaves follow the fashions of 
their neighborhood, tinted through and through 
by their surroundings. 

Our household in the happy valley, like the 
hills about them—all children of the Alleghanies, 
but thrust a little outside of the more generous 
family sympathies—had aiso drifted away from 
the weighty and dignitied proprieties of a cen- 
tral socigl position. ** Imprudent” was a word a 
good deal too often in the mouths of the gossips, 
and it was becoming pretty evident that there 
was great need of a firm and wise hand at the 
helm. ‘The children were nine years old, and 
the mother as social, as light-hearted as ever, 
wishing and hoping for no change; and just as 
bewitching as she had been for all these years to 
her waiting crowd of admirers. Her nature and 
her surroundings were in league together, bring- 
ing her a life of exuberant enjoyment; yet in the 
midst of it all she was as simple-hearted, as in- 
nocent, and as free frum guile as her own little 
children, 

But now there came a sad change. ‘The dear 
old man slept peacefully with his fathers; and 
whether Allie cried too much for her lost grand- 
father, whether she and her sister remained 
altogether too constantly in the house, afraid 
now to wander unprotected through the darling 
old woods on the breezy hill-sides and along 
winding, pleasant paths to the heights, where 
they could find a wide look-out into the world, 
or whether some new mantle of care had de- 
scended upon her poor little shoulders, it is 
certain that in a few months the roses in her 
cheeks were changed to lilies. A heavy veil 
grew and thickened over her brown eyes, till at 
last Allie was blind. But this was not all; a 
veil fell down over her mind also. Bright, 
thoughtful little Allie became like one living al- 
ways in a hazy, golden mist. Sometimes the 
clouds lifted a little, Mab or her mother caught 
glimpses of the intelligent child they knew of 
old, but the shadows always settled back again 
heavier than before. 

‘*Iler gran'ther has jest sperited away the 
best half of her to go in company with himsel’! 
‘That's my belafe intirely,” said Irish Norah, 
in ready explanation. 

‘Smitten of God because I have been too 
happy—oh, too happy and thoughtless!” moan- 
ed the poor mother. Daily and nightly the un- 
happy woman was shrouded in ever-deepening 
agony and hopelessness. ‘*O holy Father,” she 
prayed, unceasingly, ‘‘if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from her! Let Thy heavy hand fall 
on me; but spare my child. Far be it from 
God to visit the sins of the mother upon her in- 
nocent head !” 

All the cold criticism, the unsympathetic re- 
monstrance, at her fancied lack of motherly dig- 
nity and devotion that from time to time had 
fallen upon her ears, smote her now as scourges 
which she had miserably deserved. Had she al- 
lowed this tender child to bear burdens which 
she herself should have carried? Had her own 
thoughtlessness, perhaps, wrought some cruel 
spell of suffering—all the more terrible that it 
was only fancied? What weight of censure had 
possibly been exaggerated in the sensitive little 
heart always loving and loyal to her, until it 
must needs break for her? Looks and tones of 
the child, little heeded at the time, but telling 
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of reticent and wounded sympathy, came back 
to her now with quickened self-reproach. 

In her grief and desperation she even tried to 
effect a compromise with Deity. ‘* Just Heav- 
en,” she pleaded, helplessly, **if it must be, let 
her dear eyes remain forever closed to all the 
beauty and brightness of the world; but give 
back again to my child—oh, please give her back 
the holy light of understanding! Oh, do not 
shut away her innocent soul in darkness and 
night, God of love and mercy!” 

So the mother prayed, but a fearful Power 
wrought on relentlessly at this bit of the mysteri- 
ous web of dependent events. ‘The plump face 
of little Mab also had grown wan and hollow- 
eyed, even more than her sister’s. Every word 
spoken in the household had a pitiful yearning 
in it which would have melted through and 
through the shallow tenderness of all human love. 

Allie would sit for hours, speaking to no one, 
cooing nursery rhymes, and slipping a favorite 
set of plump, shining beads backward and for- 
ward over the string, kissing them, whispering 
to them in confidence a thousand impossible 
fancies. But at every sunset her dazed powers 
seemed to rally. When Mab came and sat 
down by her, as they had been accustomed to 





sit together in the twilight, sometimes at the | 


door-step, or under the gnarled old oak in the 
yard, then Allie would relate to her sister many 
occurrences of the day which at the time had 
seemed to pass unnoticed. 

‘*Mrs. Windslip was here, Mabby. I hate 
her! She is always picking through into the in- 
side of our hearts with something sharp, and 
pushing it about just to see how much it hurts 
us,” she said one evening. ‘‘ I should think God 
would send her to State-prison.” 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Windslip don’t mean any thing 
wrong, Allie.” 

**Don't she? Well, grandpapa said a tiger 
don’t mean any thing wrong when he tears a 
little kid in two for his supper. If I could see 
again, Mab, I know I could find her claws some- 
where: I feel them every time she comes. And 
when Mrs. Keef said she would put blisters on 
my feet there was a bad snarl in her voice, like 
old Growler’s when they chain him up. Her 
kisses always have wasp-stings in them.” 

** Do you like people to come in and see you, 
darling?” asked the poor mother, very tenderly. 

Allie started, listening as to some one speak- 
ing from a long way off, then clung closer to 
Mab, whispering, 

‘*Nobody but you must hear what I say, 
Mabby, because it is a secret. It would hurt 
dear mamma to know about some of her friends. 
Dear little mamma! ‘There are two or three 
tigers and bears among them, and one crocodile; 
but mamma don’t know it.” 

‘*Those naughty folks shall never come near 
you again, darling!” cried poor little Mab, 
struggling to keep back her sobs. 

‘*Oh yes, they must, because they bring Miss 
Ellie. When Miss Ellie talks I think we are all 
on the top of Lookout Rock with grandpapa. 
I can hear the wind singing in the old pines 
down below; the villages all round start up 
through the mist tili I can look down at them 
really and truly. I don’t mind snarls and wasp- 
stings. Don’t you remember we never used to 
hear the grasshoppers and crickets when we 
went over by the water-fall ?” 

Mrs. Danby, listening in silent agony, was al- 
ways shut out from the conversation in this new 
mood of Allie’s, but she was quickened to rec- 
ognize a marvelous spiritual insight into char- 
acter. The tigers, the bears, and the crocodile, 
all became as hateful to her as to Allie. It is 
my present belief that the blinded, credulous 
little woman really did very narrowly escape 
being eaten up by one of them. 

In the mean time the straggling village down 
in the valley had been clambering up over the 
hill-side like a growing vine. So many blossoms 
of new white houses had sprung up amidst the 
greenness every month of late that the widow 
and her children were now living upon a paved 
street, with neighbors and sympathy plentiful on 
every side. But some of the children brought 
them scarlet fever, and before a week had passed, 
dear, loving Mab was laid beside her grandfather 
under the willow by the rivulet. 

Allie, who had not strength now even to play 
with her precious beads as she lay helpless upon 
her pillow, believed that her sister had gone for 
only a few days, and would return so soon as she 
herself was well again. The heart-broken mother 
had borne all this and lived. She was needed to 
minister to her stricken child; but her own life 
henceforth must pass in deep shadow and deso- 
lation. She shrank even from her friends, and 
jealously secluded both herself and her child. 
Poor little woman! if she had ever been too 
light-hearted, she had suffered enough already to 
condone with the bitterest prejudice, and move 
the most censorious to pity. 


About this time the eld family physician be- 


came paralytic. A new doctor, who had estab- 
lished himself in the village, came professionally 
to visit Allie. The first sound of his voice ar- 
rested the child’s attention. She sat up, listen- 
ing; her face flushed; her eyes beamed with a 
strange light. Apparently she could see farther 
than mortals often may. Both hands were 
reached out toward the doctor; and when he 
came to her she grasped his with a touching, 
eager confidence. 

‘* If you say put blisters on, doctor, I can bear 
blisters; but I am sure I can get well without.” 

‘* We won't have any blisters, Allie.” 

** And will you let me sit up to-morrow even- 
ing when Mab comes home again ?” 

The doctor thought for a moment, looking 
anxiously toward the mother. ‘Then he an- 
swered, cheerfully, ‘‘ Yes, Allie. I will lift you 
into the old easy-chair, and you shail sit in the 
doorway. It is almost summer now.” 

The sweet little face, which seemed to grow 








more beautiful every year, smiled contentedly ; 
her lips whispered the word to-morrow, and she 
went peacefully to sleep. 

Dr. Spencer returned next day as he had 
promised, and estiblished his little patient in a 
mass of cushions at the open door. Her face 
grew radiant ; her arms clasped in the air. She 
was embracing her little twin sister, murmuring 
broken words of rapturous welcome. ‘Oh, 
Mabby, my Mabby! I am so glad you have 
come home again. Now you will never go away, 
and we shall all be so happy again. ‘The new 
doctor knows how to comfort mamma. She 
cried only half as hard last night when she 
thought I was asleep; and to-day I heard her 
singing once just as she used to. It is all because 
he is such a beautiful doctor. He is taller than 
mamma or Miss Ellie, but just as near like them 
as the pine-trees are all alike up on the hills.” 

The mother and the new doctor looked won- 
deringly into each other's faces with bated breath 
and without a word—timid, questioning looks, 
which neither could quite forget afterward—then 
they both turned to Allie. The child, talking 
eagerly all the time, only shrank more and more 
away from them, raising her little arm before her 
face as though to ward off all troublesome inter- 
ference. 

**'To her it is reality !” said the doctor, strongly 
moved, and his voice tremulous. ‘* She be- 
lieves that her sister is here. It will be well 
never to disturb the impression. I can do little 
for her professionally, Mrs. Danby; but, if you 
will allow me, I should like to continue my ac- 
quaintance with Allie as a friend.” 

The mother’s eyes, dim with tears, were fixed 
only on her child, and she heeded nothing except 
what Allie was saying to her sister. 

The blind girl was soon groping her way about 
the house, busy and happy, but her mind still 
astray. ‘*Mab is away at school now,” she 
would say, cheerfully ; but at sunset she sat in 
the old place, believing that Mab was there also, 
conversing with her. ‘* The tigers and bears 
nearly always stay away now, don’t they, Mab- 
by ?” she said, one evening, with great exhilara- 
tion; *‘and the crocodile don’t come any more. 
It is all the new ductor—didn't you know that? 
Oh yes, it is, dear; and Dr. Spencer can make 
sunshine. I have seen him make it very often 
in rainy days. Once, when mamma was nearly 
dying because she was cold and wet, the new 
doctor came, and he filled the room up full of 
sunshine.” 

The mother, sitting there with the gold and 
crimson of the early sunset lighting up her al- 
ways beautiful face, smiled and blushed; then 
the ready tears fell heavily into her lap; but 
Allie was not disturbed. Of course Mrs. Dan- 
by very jealously guarded this hour of twilight 
against all intruders, 

At first the little mother tried very earnestly 
not to be comforted in her sore bereavement and 
affliction; but the sense of pain steadily burned 
itself away to dead ashes, and sweet, hopeful 
thoughts began to start up every where about 
her like spring buds—cheerful and beautiful in 
spite of herself. Her little daughter lived now 
a marvelous life of her own, so full of peace and 
contentment that there seemed to be no occasion 
for a continually active sorrow. And this was 
a woman who was made to smile and to brighten 
into an irrepressible new life, as the birds are 
made to sing. 

‘*Mamma is so happy now that she plays 
make-believe, just as we used to, Mabby. Isn't 
that funny?” said the child, in a loud whisper, 
which arrested her mother’s attention, one even- 
ing. ‘*Dr. Spencer plays make-believe too. 
Isn't it so nice ?” 

Mrs, Danby reddened painfully, then laughed 
quietly to herself, wonderfully reassured. She 
had not been entirely certain that some things 
were only make-believe with this wonderful new 
doctor. But if Allie thought so, Allie was sure 
to be in the right. Her hope and courage grew 
with increasing strength from that date. Her 
eyes refused to weep even when she chid them, 
and though she willed the tears to fall never so 
much. Her voice had found a quaver of fresh 
happiness running side by side with its most 
touching pathos. She did not trouble herself 
any longer to make believe when she and Allie 
were alone. 

One evening, some ladies calling, she had 
taken them into another room. In the mean 
time Dr. Spencer, sauntering leisurely up to the 
door, seated himself at Allie’s feet. The child, 
without heeding him, continued her imagined 
conversation. ‘*The new doctor wouldn't let 
Mrs. Windslip kiss me to-day, Mab, when she 
offered. ‘That saved one wasp-sting. I think, 
Mabby, the doctor is going to ask mamma to let 
him conie here and live with us all the time.” 

The tall, bearded doctor's face grew pale and 
red by turns as he listened. Strongly excited, 
he leaned over breathlessly toward the little ora- 
cle. ‘*Would mamma let me come and live 
here ?” he whispered. 

Allie’s sightless eyes turned toward him won- 
deringly. Her breath came and went as though 
she had been awakened by sudden pain. At the 
moment Mrs. Danby came into the room, and 
stood looking from one to the other, startled and 
troubled. 

“ Allie and I are trying to decide whether or 
not you will let me come and live here. May I 
come, Mary?” asked the doctor, rising to his 
feet. 

‘“*Mamma will say yes, Mabby. 
murmured the child, with a pleased sigh. 
shall all be so happy.” 

When the mother heard this she said ‘‘ yes” 
without delay. The doctor strode over toward 
her, well pleased. Allie babbled on softly to the 
unseen confidante, and the other pair went on 
cooing even more deliciously on the other side 
of the room. 

In another month the new doctor had come to 
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live here always, only going away to look after 
such patients as wou/d get sick in the pleasantest 
village in the valley, and along the greenest 
hill-sides in the world. Allie generally rode with 
him in all weather, and always with the keenest 
enjoyment. She soon found the lost roses for 
her cheeks; and with them slowly came back 
again the mental powers which had been su lung 
astray. 

The next year, when a baby brother came to 
gladden the household, Allie held him in her 
arms at sunset, singing a pleasant lullaby. She 
could never look upon his beloved face, and she 
knew now that Mab had gone, and yet her heart 
was full of happiness and gratitude. There in 
the old stone house of yore there was a new hap- 
py family; and the dear little mother had be- 
come a wiser and a better woman, but she was 
almost as light-hearted as ever. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


‘T'H1s great Italian patriot and agitator, whose 
character and services are discussed in our edi- 
torial columns, was born at Genoa, June 28, 
1808. His family was wealthy and highly re- 
spected. He was educated for the law at the 
University of Genoa, whence he graduated with 
the first honors. From his mother he inherited 
the enthusiasm and the political beliefs that 
marked his whole career. 

At the age of twenty-two he was inspired by 
the outbreak of the French revolution to at- 
tempt a similar movement in Italy, in connec- 
tion with the Carbonari; but the government 
discovered his plans, and Mazzinr was arrested 
and imprisoned in the citadel of Savona for six 
months, and then banished from the country. 
On leaving Italy he went to Marseilles, which 
was then the head-quarters of political exiles, 
and gave his entire thought and time to the 
cause of Italian liberty. Certain political com- 
plications compelled him to quit France in 1833, 
and seek refuge in Switzerland. Here he insti- 
tuted his first forcible attempt to revolutionize 
Italy. He marched into Piedmont at the head 
of 1000 men, but was met and completely routed 
by the royal troops. 

Mazzinr made his escape into Switzerland, 
and there occupied himself for the next three 
years, organizing an essociation under the name 
of ‘* New Europe,” which gradually extended its 
ramifications through France, Poland, Italy, and 
Germany. But in 1837 he was compelled to 
leave Switzerland, and took up his residence in 
London, where, while still continuing his revolu- 
tionary projects, he maintained himself by writing 
for the newspapers and magazines. 

The revolutionary movements of 1848 called 
him once more from retirement. He hastened 
to Rome, and there assisted in organizing an 
army. But he was not a leader. He had no 
military talent, and almost every practical move 
was a failure. The French drove him from the 
Eternal City, and he was again compelled to seek 
refuge in Switzerland. After several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to incite insurrection in Austria and 
Italy, he returned to London, where he passed 
most of his time until his death. Only a short 
time before that event, which took place a few 
days since in the Tyrol, he was planning a revo- 
lution in Sardinia against the government of Vic- 
TOR EmMaNveEv. His portrait, on page 244, shows 
an interesting but melancholy and almost hope- 
less face. 


THE NEW CITY HALL, SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

On page 245 our readers will find a sketch 
from the architect's drawings of the new City 
Hall in San Francisco, the corner-stone of which 
was laid with Masonic honors on the 22d of 
February last. The design exhibits a free and 
bold type of modern classical architecture, the 
treatment of the details having French charac- 
ter, and the eleyations are sufficiently elaborate, 
while carefully avoiding the excessive ornamen- 
tation so often displayed in attempts to imitate 
the style of the French Renaissance school. The 
height of the building to the top of the parapet, 
in the principal part of the elevations, will be 84 
feet, and the frontages will be respectively 800, 
660, and 500 feet in length. The main building 
incloses a square open court, surrounded by a 
piazza, measuring 125 feet by 121 feet, giving 
ample means for light and ventilation to the in- 
terior parts of the building. The principal en- 
trance will be through a circular entrance hall 
79 feet in diameter, with a clear internal height 
of 67 feet. Around this there will be galleries 
for communication at the upper floor levels. In 
front of the grand entrance there will be a por- 
tico 24 feet wide, embracing rather more than a 
quadrant of acircle. The great central tower, 
which is designed to surmount the principal en- 
trance, will be about 290 feet high. 

The Hall of Records, as shown in our illus- 
tration, will be detached from the main building 
by a space of 50 feet, except a connection by 
an open arcade leading from one of the corridors 
of the main building. It will be surrounded by 
an open arched piazza, except for a small dis- 
tance, where this will be inclosed for offices for 
the Recorder and his clerks. The outside di- 
ameter of the piazza will be 136 feet. The in- 
side diameter of the hall will be 86 feet. The 
dome will be 57 feet in diameter, supported by 
12 iron columns rising from the floor. ‘These 
columns, which also support the galleries, will 
form a circle 56 feet in diameter, and will be 
connected together by arches springing from or- 
namental capitals at a height of 58 feet from the 
floor. The centre of the hall will be open to 


the top of the dome, giving an internal height 
of 120 feet. The height from the terrace to the 
top of the dome will be 126 feet, and this will be 
surmounted by a pedestal and statue, increasing 
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the height to a total of about 135 feet. ‘This 
hall will be completely tire-proof. 

The architect of this fine structure, Mr. Av- 
Gustus Laver, has exhibited great skill in over- 
coming the difficulties presented by the peculiar 
shape of the site selected by the city. It is pro- 
posed to erect the building in the most substan- 
tial manner, with every precaution against dam- 
age by earthquakes, and also to make it as se- 
cure from fire as the means provided will allow. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

THE government of New South Wales, follow- 
ing the lead of Europe and the United States, 
has introduced the system of telegraphing the 
anticipations of the weather, and has establish- 
ed certain stations on the coast for indicating 
the nature of any expected storm by means of 
signal masts. These signal masts support two 
yards, crossing each other at right angles in the 
direction of the cardinal points of the compass. 
A violent squall is to be represented by a con- 
spicuous diamond-shaped signal; a heavy sea by 
adrum ; a gale with clear weather is indicated by 
a diamond-shaped signal over a drum; and one 
with thick weather and rain, with the same sig- 
nal under a drum. The direction in which the 
wind is blowing is indicated by the particular 
yard-arm between which and the mast-head the 
geometrical signal is suspended. Gales that are 
general over a large portion of the coast are in- 
dicated without the mast-head flags, by the geo- 
metrical figures. 





The death of Dr. W1LL1am Barrp, of the Brit- 
ish Museum, on the 27th of January last, repre- 
sents one of the most serious losses among the 
votaries of natural science for some time past. 
In the earlier years of his life he received the ap- 
pointment of surgeon of the East India Com- 
pany, and in this capacity was enabled to visit 

ndia and China, where he made numerous col- 
lections and observations in natural history, 
some of which were published in different pe- 
riodicals. His first important work was the 
““Cyclopedia of the Natural Sciences,’ which 
appeared in 1838. With this evidence of his 
qualifications he was appointed assistant in the 
zoological department of the British Museum 
in 1841, which position he held at the time of 
his death. His researches while connected with 
the Museum have been principally upon the en- 
tomostracans. He was more recently employed in 
preparing a general catalogue of the entozoa, for 
which he had excellent advantages, and which, 
in all probability, had he lived to eomplete it, 
would have been a very. valuable addition to our 
zoological hand-books. Dr. Barrp was sixty- 
nine years of age at the time of his death, hav- 
ing been born in 1808. 





The fishing season on the coast of Norway 
has been unusually good during the past win- 
ter, no less than 500,000 casks, principally cod- 
fish, having been filled with cured fish. Few 
wens realize the fact that the cod-fisheries of 
Norway are very much more important than 
those of the United States. Such is, however, 
the case. In 1868, according to the report of 
Colonel Cutts, the total number of vessels, 
large and small, engaged in the sea fisheries of 
the United States was scarcely 3000, manned 
by crews amounting to 28,000. Norway, on the 
other hand, had 8500 vessels and boats and 38,000 
men engaged in the same season. The value of 
the product gathered in the one case amounted 
to about nine millions of dollars; in the other to 
over thirteen millions. 





According to a communication to the Geolog- 
ical Society of Hungary, the remains of a man, 
associated with post-tertiary remains of mam- 
malia, together with a stone hammer, have late- 
ly been discovered in the loess deposits of Hun- 
rary, in the neighborhood of Brax, in Bohemia. 

‘hese were in nearly a complete condition. The 
cranium strongly resembles in its characteristics 
the well-known fragment from the Neanderthal, 
although differing in certain peculiarities men- 
tioned in the article. The skeleton was found 
lying with the head raised, in a sand-bed of di- 
luvial age, at a depth of two feet from the sur- 
face. 





Considerable interest was excited a year or 
two ago by the announcement that Cart Mavccu, 
the well-known German traveler, had discovered 
the land of Ophir of the Bible, whence the Tyro- 
Israclitish navy of Kings Hrkam and SoLomon 
**came once in three years, bringing gold and sil- 
ver, ivory and apes and cocks.”’ The region 
referred to by Mavca lies in Southeastern Af- 
rica, north of Natal; and the country, which 
was highly auriferous, was found to abound in 
ruins which certainly must have been of very 
great — 

A recent circular of Dr. PETERMANN con- 
tains additional information from Herr Mavcu 
of the discovery of an ancient city, situated in 
latitude 20° 14 south and longitude 31° 48’ east, 
200 geographical miles due west of the port of 
Sofala, and about 100 miles north of the Lim- 

po River. Here ruins of buildings were 
Rone with walls 30 feet high, 15 feet thick, and 
450 feet across, a tower and other erections form- 
ed exclusively of hewn granite, without mortar, 
and with ornaments which seem to show that 
they are neither Portuguese nor Arabian, and 
not improbably of the age of the Phenicians, or 
Tyrians, and King SOLOMON. 

Mr. CHARLES BEKE, in a communication to the 
Atheneum, reviewing these supposed discover- 
ies, remarks that if this be the original location 
of Ophir, it does not at all follow that the gold 
exported therefrom was produced in the vicini- 
ty; since, even if collected there from a great 
distance, and there first brought into general 
commerce, it would be not unnaturally * Ophir’’ 

old. Thus he instances the ‘Turkey’? rhu- 

arb, ‘‘Mocha”’ coffee, ‘‘ Leghorn”’ hats, ‘‘ Zan- 
zibar” copal, etc., all of them articles not pro- 
duced in the places mentioned, but simply ex- 
ported thence. 





In making an excavation on the banks of the 
Amoor River a stone axe of nephrite, or jade, 
and beautifully finished, was found at a depth 
of about three feet. This fact is the more inter- 
esting as it bears upon the question in — 
to the celebrated ey arrows which 
were used by the primeval inhabitants of Man- 
chooria as late as the twelfth century. It was 
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| with arrows winged with eagles’ fi 
tipped with nephrite points that this peopl 
paid their tribute to China while they were un 
der its dominion. The precise locality of neph 
rite in Manchooria is unknown, although it is 
stated by some to have been on a mouutain to 
theynorthwest of that country. 








Dr. G. E. Day, late Chandos Professor in the 
University of St. Andrew, Scotland, died at Tor- 
quay, January 31, at the age of fifty-six. This 
gentleman, although his researches were more 
in the line of medicine and pathology, made 
humerous communications on the subject of 
natural history to the pages of the British sci- 
entific journals. He was one of the founders of 
the Pathological and Cavendish societies. 


We learn with regret of the death, at his plan 


SARTORIUS, a gentleman well known in the Unit- 
ed States and Europe as a naturalist and mete- 
orologist. Few students of the zoology and 
botany of Mexico have failed to become ac- 
quainted with the labors of the doctor, as 
shown by the numerous specimens sent to the 
museum of the Smithsonian Institution, to the 
American Entomological Society, ete. 





An organization entitled the Bloomington 
Scientific Association was instituted at Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, in 1871, having for its object 
the diffusion and popularizing of science in that 
State. The officers are Professor B. 8. Pexky, 
Mr. R. H. Houper, Dr. Vasey, and Mr. J. A. 
JacKMAN. The society already has a large num- 
ber of members, meets frequently, and, we trust, 
will be of greater permanence than several simi- 
lar establishments which have preceded it in the 
same region. 





Dr. Rak responds, in Nature, to a communica- 
tion in that same journal referring to the death 
of 3000 Indians from small-pox in the Saskatch- 
ewan district during the past year. The most 
valuable portion of the traffic of the Hudson 
Bay Company with the Indians in that region is 
in the skins of the marten, or Hudson Bay sa- 
ble, and the doctor calls attention to a well- 
known relation between martens, rabbits, and 
Indians. The rabbits of the country, Lepus 
campestris of BACHMAN, have varying periods of 
abundance, increasing for a number of years, 
and then becoming suddenly attacked by an epi- 
eum which carries them off in immense num- 

ers. 

When most numerous they are preyed upon 
by the martens, which collect about the haunts 
of the rabbits in great abundance, and the In- 
dians flock to the same region; and while find- 
ing ample sustenance from the rabbits, set their 
traps for the martens, the skins of which they 
secure. The natives, therefore, have plenty to 
eat, and can obtain all they need otherwise by 
trading their peltry. Whenever the rabbits be- 
come scarce, however, the martens do not con- 
gregate, and the Indians have no fixed points at 
which to establish themselves for the season; 
and being reduced to very great straits for lack 
of food, are then obliged to depend upon fishing, 
or hunting the buffalo, deer, or other animals. 


Aone the crowded and confusing places about us, 
the entrances to Fulton Ferry, both on the New York 
and on the Brooklyn side, stand prominent. The 
passage of endless cars, carts, and stages through 
South Street, the business,of sundry markets in im- 
mediate proximity, and the constant stream of pas- 
sengers from one city to the other, produce a mélange 
on the New York side which necessitates the constant 
services of the police to prevent collisions and entan- 
glement. On the Brooklyn side things are very differ- 
ent; but in the busiest parts of the day, when the 
rush is great, it is even more difficult to make a pas- 
sage through obetructions. It is some a Jeviation of 
difficulties that by recent arrangements one set of 
passengers is kept behind an iron grating, looking 
for all the world like impatient wild beasts in a men- 
agerie, until the incoming passengers have left the 
ferry-boat. But Brooklyn policemen do not trouble 
themselves to make a passage for men, women, and 
children through the fourteen lines of bhorse-railroads 
which start their cars from Fulton Ferry. Each one 
is privileged to get through as he can. And with one 
long line of carts and carriages issuing from the boat, 
and another waiting to go upon it, and scores of news- 
paper boys thrusting their papers into every body's 
face, it is no easy matter to escape being knocked 
down by car or cart. These enterprising newspaper 
boys, however useful they may be, should not be al- 
lowed to obstruct the thoroughfare. The great num- 
ber of cars which start from Fulton Ferry are an im- 
mense convenience—a necessity, eveun—to Brooklyn 
people. Bat they would gladly welcome such mitiga- 
tion of discomfort in forcing a passage through a 
blocked-up street as the very best arrangements could 
produce. 





It is a noteworthy fact that the commissioncrs re- 
cently appointed to investigate the management of the 
organized charities in New York State received the 
keys of two hundred and forty charitabJe institutions. 
A large amount is every year expended for the poor, 
the orphans, and the friendless. And though sometimes 
the funds may be misapplied or even squandered, that 
a vast amount of real good is accomplished there is no 
question. How excellent a thing would it be if we 
had as many charities for the prevention as for the 
relief of misery, want, and crime! 


“Twenty Years Ago” is the third of the series of 
books for girls edited by the author of “John Hali- 
fax.” Those who have read “ Little Sunshine’s Holi- 
day” and “The Cousin from India” will not need to 
have this latest volume of the series recommended to 
them. 





Seal-skins are as yet the principal importation from 
Alaska to San Francisco. Previous to the purchase 
of that Territory San Francisco had scarcely any trade 
in furs; now it receives not only the furs of Alaska, 
but also those from Siberia. The Siberian furs are 
said to be much finer than any yet brought from 
Alaska. 





An exohange says that among the literary curiosities 
in a library in Southampton, England, is an old Bible, 
known as the “Bng Bible,” printed by John Daye, 
| 1551, with the prologue by Tyndale. It derives its 





| and were dressed somewhat 


tation not far from Vera Cruz, of Dr. Cuar.es | feet to become visible. 








name from the peculiar rendering of the fifth vcr 
Psalm xci., which reads thus: ** So t 
be afraid of any bugs by night. 


Thou shalt not be afraid 





Bible renders the passage, * 
for the terror by night. 

The Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press thus describes the dress of the Japanes« 
basey on the occasion of their reception at the White 
House: 

“On the President's right were the ten East 
resentatives. The first five stood a little 
the other five, because they prece 








mainder. They wore garments which 
to be upon their persons except i 
ruler of a great nation, and wher 
highest diplomatic duty. This dre 
blue Ik skirt, embroidered with white, 
almost to the floor, just allowing tt 













black silken tunic fastened 
allow the arms to be of mu 
ered by a courtier’s hat of « 
leng metallic ribbon-like 

back. A stranger costume 
Those of lesser rank wore 
but the head-gear seemed to be mr 
banded with soft white mater 





streamer falling down th 














The loss entailed by the great snow blockade on the 
Union Pacific road is immen used the - 
tire commercial exchange be 1 
the Pacific coasts to be arr iz - 
fered with the business of Eurcpe with China and 


Australia. Besides general 
vidual passengers have suffe 
late mails have occasioned 
Pacific has been greatly dama 


motives are now laid up for r 





Massaranduba is the name of a tree in the valley 
the Amazon which has lately been brought to the 
notice of Europeans. Its wood is valualie, and 
used for many purposes; bu 
that from the trunk, upon 
milk, which, when fresh, is used for food, mixed 
water or some other liquid. It hardeus on exposure 
to the air, and is then elastic. 

Although the gold pen is now extensively used, we 
would be led to the conclusion that, after all, the eteel 
pen is the popular implement, from the fact that for 
some years previous to Joseph Gillott’s death his man- 
ufaetory in Birmingham produced an average of 
150,000,000 pens annually. Gillott commenced making 
his famous steel pens about thirty-five years ago. 
How many tons of them he has manufactured! Sup- 
posing that for the last thirty years only half of 
150,000,000 had been the annual average production, 
the pens sent out by this one man—allowing each peu 
to be an inch in length—wonld reach nearly one and a 
half times around the earth, if laid lengthwise. The 
number of books, sermons, lectures, essays, letters, 
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newepaper editorials, stories, poems, school composi- 
tions, and copy-books written with these pens is 
ject worthy of wondering thought. 

The ‘“ stove-pipe” hat so generally worn by gentl 
men has received more hard knocks, verbal an 
otherwise, than any other article of their atiire. Ba 
now it has found an advecate in Dr. Nichola, who, 
in his “ Fireside Science,” calls it ** absurd,” to be 
sure, but also says : 

* For thirty years we have worn this kind of head- 
covering, and we like it better than any other; we 


i 
t 


bave tried hard to like the low, soft hats, but we can 
not; and this is the experience of thousands. Abeurd 
as the high, hard hat is, it does keep the 


head mur 
comfortable, it does maintain a more equabie temper 
ture, it does feel better, than any other form of he 
covering ; and so let ue continue to knock them aga 
beams in attics and the branches of trees. If t 
serve a good purpose in brushing cobwebs from 
roofs of old garrets and stables, they also protect us 
from bad bumps, and keep our he . 








ds comfortable. 





Washington has set some most sensible fashions: 
if the rest of the world will only follow such 
will be improved. For example, at one 
entertainments (our inforr t says the 
in that city this winter, irds of inv 
“from eight to ten o'clock p.u.” Let sensible people 


make a note of that. 


, Society 





he finest 


given 





the ion read 


The very latest cure for consumption is kerosene 
oil. A Pennsylvania woman has tried i. She took 
ten drops every night. We are glad to learn that ker- 
osene will do any thing besides exploding, but we 
should recommend consulting the doctor before swal- 
lowing even ten drops. 


The Masonic Temple, corner of Twenty-third Street 
and Sixth Avenue, will probably 
the year, The third story is now nearly f 
edifice is of granite, massive in construc 
be exceedingly handsome. The top of the dome will 
reach 165 feet above the ground. 

We do not actually know the parties ref 
the following incident, but it is s heu 
and similar circumstances which have come to our 
knowledge force the belief that this is highly prob- 
able. A bride who had received the usual number 
of wedding presents, and also the usual pur 
duplicate articles, claimed the privilege ac 
recipients of such favors of exchangip 
duplicates. Accordingly one day she took ad 
silver salver to one of our most noted and re 
era, and made known her wish to exchange it. 
was her surprise, however, to see the shop-man glanc 
suspiciously at the article, and deny that it had ever 
been purchased at that establishment! ‘ Where did 
it come from, then?” the lady somewhat indig v 
asked. ‘“ Doubtless from some dollar store, ma 
was the candid reply. It was in vain the lady ass« 








pleted within 
hed. The 


tion, and will 
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rted 
that such could not be the case; in vain that she called 
the shop-man’s attention to the elegant case beari he 
trade-mark of the firm. ‘That makes no difference, 
madam,” was the reply. ‘There is a great demand for 
our empty cases this season, and this is probably the 
use to which they are put. A salver like that can be 
purchased for a few dollars, whereas, were it the gen- 
uine article, it would cost a hundred; and the donor 
fancies he has all the credit of a bona fde gift if it is 
sent in one of our cases.” The bride departed wiser 
and sadder. 








Thousands of children are annually exported from 
Italy to the United States for the purpose of making 
them organ-grinders and street-beggars. A bill has 
been brought before the Italian Parliament designed 
to put a stop to this diagracefal traffic in children. It 
punishes with five years’ imprisonment all persons ex- 
porting children under twelve years of age to foreigu 


| countries under apg pretext, 
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THOMAS LOWERY. ROBESON COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA —THE SCENE OF THE BANDITS’ OPERATIONS. CALVIN OXENDINE, 














HENRY BERRY LOWERY AND HIS GANG IN THE SWAMP. 











RESCUE OF LOWERY’S WIFE AND CHILDREN. 
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A SHREWD MANCEUVRE. 








HENDERSON OXENDINE. MOSS NECK. GEORGE APPLEWHITE, 
THE NORTH 


CAROLINA BANDITS.—From Sketoxes anp PHorocRaPHs By ouR Special Artist.—[SkE Pace 251.] 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 


Author of ‘‘ That Boy of Norcott’s,” “ The Bramleighs 
of Bishop's Folly,” *‘ Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
‘*4 Day’s Ride,” “‘One of Them,” 
‘* Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER LXXV. 
MAURICE KEARNEY'S REFLECTIONS. 


To have his house full of company, to see his 
table crowded with guests, was nearer perfect 
happiness than any thing Kearney knew; and 
when he set out, the morning after the arrival 
of the strangers, to show Major Lockwood where 
he would find a brace of woodcocks, the old man 
was in such spirits as he had not known for years. 

‘*Why don’t your friend Walpole come with 
us ?” asked he of his companion, as they trudged 
across the bog. 

‘*T believe [ can guess,” mumbled out the oth- 
er; ‘‘ but I'm not quite sure I ought to tell.” 

‘*T see,” said Kearney, with a knowing leer ; 
‘*he’s afraid I'll roast him abont that unlucky 
dispatch he wrote. He thinks I'll give him no 
peace about that bit of stupidity ; for you see, 
major, it was stupid, and nothing less. Of all 
the things we despise in Ireland, take my word 
for it, there is nothing we think so little of as a 
weak Government. We can stand up strong 
and bold against hard usage, and we gain self- 
respect by resistance; but when you come down 
to conciliations and what you call healing meas- 
ures, we feel as if you were going to humbug us, 
and there is not a devilment comes into our heads 
we would not do, just to see how you'll bear it: 
and it’s then your London newspapers cry out : 
‘What's the use of doing any thing for Ireland ? 
We pulled down the Church, and we robbed the 
landlords, and we're now going to back Cardi- 
nal Cullen for them, and there they are murther- 
ing away as bad as ever.’” 

**Ts it not true?” asked the major. 

** And whose fault if it is true? Who has 
broke down the laws in Ireland but yourselves ? 
We Irish never said that many things you called 
crimes were bad in morals, and when it occurs 
to you now to doubt if they are crimes, I'd like 
to ask you, why wouldn’t we do them? You 
won't give us our independence, and so we'll 
fight for it; and though, maybe, we can’t lick 
‘you, we'll make your life so uncomfortable to 
you, keeping us down, that you'll beg a com- 
promise—a healing measure, you'll call it—just 
as when I won't give Tim Sullivan a lease, he 
takes a shot at me; and as I reckon the holes in 
my hat, I think better of it, and take a pound or 
two off his rent.” 

**So that, in fact, you court the policy of con- 
ciliation ?” 

‘**Only because I’m weak, major—because I’m 
weak, and that I must live in the neighborhood. 
If I could pass my days out of the range of Tim’s 
carbine, 1 wouldn't reduce him a shilling.” 

‘*T can make nothing of Ireland or Irishmen 
either.” 7 

‘*Why would you? God help us! we are 
poor enough and wretched enough; but we’re 
not come down to that yet that a major of dra- 
goons can read us like big print.” 

‘“*So far as I see, you wish for a strong des- 
potism.” 

**In one way it would suit us well. Do you 
see, major, what a weak administration and un- 
certain laws do? They set every man in Ireland 
about righting himself by his own hand. If I 
know I shall be starved when I’m turned out of 
my holding, I'm not at all so sure I'll be hanged 
if I shoot my landlord. Make me as certain of 
one as the other, and I'll not shoot him.” 

‘“*T believe I understand you,” 

‘* No, you don't, nor any cockney among you.” 

‘* I'm not a cockney.” 

‘*T don't care; you're the same: you're not 
one of us; nor, if you spent fifty years among us, 
would you understand us.”” 

‘*Come over and see me in Berkshire, Kear- 
ney, and Jet me see if you can read our people 
much better.” 

‘*From all I hear, there’s not much to read. 
Your chawbacon isn’t as ‘cute a fellow as Pat.” 

** He’s easier to live with.” 

‘*Maybe so; but I wouldn’t care for a life 
with such people about me. I like human na- 
ture and human feelings—ay, human passions, 
if you must call them so. I want to know I 
can make some people love me, though I well 
know there must be others will hateme. You're 
all for tranquillity over in England—a quiet life 
you call it. I ‘ike to live without knowing what’s 
coming, and to feel all the time that I know 
enough of the game to be able to play it as well 
as my neighbors. Do you follow me now, ma- 
jor?” 

‘* I’m not quite certain I do.” 

‘*No—but I’m quite certain you don’t; and, 
indeed, I wonder at myself talking to you about 
these things at all.” 

‘I'm much gratified that you do so. In fact, 
Kearney, you give me courage to speak a little 
about myself and my own affairs; and, if you 
will allow me, to ask your advice.” 

This was an unusually long speech for the 
major, and he actually seemed fatigued when he 
concluded. He was, however, consoled for his 
exertions by seeing what pleasure his words had 
conferred on Kearney, and with what racy self- 
satisfaction that gentleman heard himself men- 
tioned as a ‘‘ wise opinion.” 

‘*T believe I do know a little of life, major,” 
said he, sententiously. ‘* As old Giles Dackson 
used to say, ‘Get Maurice Kearney to tell you 
what he thinks of it.’ You knew Giles ?” 

‘*No.” _ 

‘* Well, you've heard of him? No! not even 
that. There’s another proof of what I was say- 
ing—we're two people, the English and the Irish. 


If it wasn’t so, you'd be no stranger to the say- 
ings and doings of one of the ‘cutest men that 
ever lived.” 

“* We have witty fellows too.” 

**No, you haven't! Do you call your House 
of Commons’ jokes wit? Are the stories you tell 
at your hustings’ speeches wit? Is there one 
over there’—and he pointed in the direction of 
England—‘‘ that ever made a smart repartee or 
a brilliant answer to any one about any thing? 
You now and then tell an Irish story, and you 
forget the point; or you quote a French ‘ mot,’ 
and leave out the epigram. Don’t be angry— 
it’s truth I'm telling you.” 

‘I’m not angry; though, I must say, I don’t 
think you are fair to us.” 

“The last bit of brilliancy you had in the 
House was Brinsley Sheridan—and there wasn’t 
much English about Aim.” 

‘* I've never heard that the famous O'Connell 
used to convulse the House with his drollery.” 

‘*Why should he? Didn’t he know where he 
was? Do you imagine that O'Connell was going 
to do like poor Lord Killeen, who shipped a car- 
go of coal-scuttles to Africa ?” 

‘Will you explain to me, then, how, if you 
are so much shrewder and wittier and cleverer 
than us, that it does not make you richer, more 
prosperous, and more contented ?” 

‘*T could do that too, but I'm losing the birds. 
There’s a cock now. Well done! I see you 
can shoot a bit. Look here, major, there’s a 
deal in race—in the blood of a people. It’s very 
hard to make a light-hearted, joyous people 
thrifty. It’s your sullen fellow, that never cuts a 
joke, nor wants any one to laugh at it, that’s the 
man who saves. If you're a wit, you want an 
audience, and the best audience is round a din- 
ner-table; and we know what that costs. Now 
Ireland has been very pleasant for the last hun- 
dred and fifty years in that fashion, and you, and 
scores of other low-spirited, depressed fellows, 
come over here to pluck up and rouse yourselves, 
and you go home and you wonder why the 
people who amused you were not always as jolly 
as you saw them. I’ve known this country now 
nigh sixty years, and I never knew a turn of 
prosperity that didn’t make us stupid ; and, upon 
my conscience, I believe, if we ever begin to grow 
rich, we'll not be a bit better than yourselves.” 

‘*That would be very dreadful,” said the oth- 
er, in mock horror. 

**So it would, whether you mean it or not. 
There’s a hare missed this time!” 

‘*T was thinking of something I wanted to ask 
you. The fact is, Kearney, I have a thing on 
my mind now.” 

‘*Is it a duel? It’s many a day since I was 
out, but I used to know every step of the way as 
well as most men.” 

‘*No; it’s not a duel!” 

‘It's money, then! Bother it for money. 
What a deal of bad blood it leads to! Tell me 
all about it, and I'll see if I can’t deal with it.” 

**No, it’s not money; it has nothing to do 
with money. I’m not hard up. I was never 
less so.” 

‘* Indeed !” cried Kearney, staring at him. 

‘* Why, what do you mean by that?” 

‘*T was curious to see how a man looks, and 
I'd like to know how he feels, that didn’t want 
money. I can no more understand it than if a 
man told me he didn’t want air.” 

‘* If he had enough to breathe freely, could he 
need more ?” 

‘*'That would depend on the size of his lungs, 
and I believe mine are pretty big. But come now, 
if there’s nobody you want to shoot, and you 
have a good balance at the banker’s, what can 
ail you, except it’s a girl you want to marry, and 
she won’t have you?” 

** Well, there is a lady in the case.” 

** Ay, ay! she’s a married woman,” cried 
Kearney, closing one eye, and looking intensely 
cunning. ‘* Then I may tell you at once, major, 
I’m no use to you whatever. If it was a young 
girl that liked you against the wish of her family, 
or that you were in love with though she was 
below you in condition, or that was promised to 
another man but wanted to get out of her bar- 
gain, I’m good for any of these, or scores: more 
of the same kind ; but if it’s mischief, and mis- 
ery, and life-long sorrow you have in your head, 
you must look out for another adviser.” 

‘*It’s nothing of the kind,” said the other, 
bluntly. ‘‘It’s marriage I was thinking of. I 
want to settle down and have a wife.” 

** And why couldn’t you, if you think it would 
be any comfort to you?” The last words were 
rather uttered than spoken, and sounded like a 
sad reflection uttered aloud. 

“I’m not a rich man,” said the major, with 
that strain it always cost him to speak of him- 
self, ‘‘but I have got enough to live on. A 
goodish old house, and a small estate, underlet 
as it is, bringing me about two thousand a year, 
and some expectations, as they call them, from 
an old grand-aunt.” 

**You have enough, if you marry a prudent 
girl,” muttered Kearney, who was never happier 
than when advocating moderation and discretion. 

** Enough, at least, not to look for money 
with a wife.” 

‘I’m with you there, heart and soul,” cried 
Kearney. ‘‘ Of all the shabby inventions of our 
civilization, I don’t know one as mean as that 
custom of giving a marriage-portion with a girl. 
Is it to induce a man to take her? Is it to pay 
for her board and lodging? Is it because mar- 
riage is a partnership, and she must bring her 
share into the ‘ concern ?’ or is it to provide for 
the day when they are to part company, and 
each go his own road? Take it how you like, 
it’s bad and it’s shabby. If you’re rich enough 
to give your daughter twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds, wait for some little family festival—her 
birthday, or her husband's birthday, or a Christ- 
mas gathering, or maybe a christening—and put 
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he, aloud, *‘if you knew how much of life you 
lose with lawyers, and what a deal of bad blood 
comes into the world by parchments, you'd see 
the wisdom of trusting more to human kindness 
and good feeling, and, above all, to the honor 
of gentlemen—things that nowadays we always 
hope to secure by Act of Parliament.” 

‘*T go with a great deal of what you say.” 

** Why not with all of it? What do we gain 
by trying to overreach each other? What ad- 
vantage in a system where it’s always the rogue 
that wins? If I was a king to-morrow, I'd rath- 
er fine a fellow for quoting Blackstone than for 
blasphemy, and I’d distribute all the law libra- 
ries in the kingdom as cheap fuel for the poor. 
We pray for peace and quietness, and we educate 
a special class of people to keep us always wran- 
gling. Where’s the sense of that ?” 

While Kearney poured out these words in a 
flow of fervid conviction, they had arrived at a 
little open space in the wood, from which vari- 
ous alleys led off in different directions. Along 
one of these two figures were slowly moving side 
by side, whom Lockwood quickly recognized as 
Walpole and Nina Kostalergi. Kearney did not 
see them, for his attention was suddenly called 
off by a shout from a distance, and his son Dick 
rode hastily up to the spot. ‘‘I have been in 
search of you all through the plantation,” cried 
he. ‘I have brought back Holmes, the lawyer, 
from Tullamore, who wants to talk to you about 
this affair of Gorman’s. It’s going to be a bad 
business, I fear.”’ 

**Isn’t that more of what I was saying ?” said 
the old man, turning to the major. ‘‘ There's 
law for you!” 

‘* They are making what they calla ‘ National’ 
event of it,” continned Dick. ‘‘‘The Pike has 
opened a column of subscriptions to defray the 
cost of proceedings, and they've engaged Batters- 
by with a hundred-guinea retainer already.” 

It appeared from what tidings Dick brought 
back from the town that the Nationalists — to 
give them the much unmerited name by which 
they called themselves—were determined to show 
how they could dictate to a jury. 

“‘There’s law for you!” cried the old man 


again. 

** You'll have to take to vigilance committees, 
like the Yankees,” said the major. 

‘*We've had them for years; but they only 
shoot their political opponents.” 

“*They say, too,” broke in the young man, 
**that Donogan is in the town, and that it is he 
who has organized the whole prosecution. In 
fact, he intends to make Battersby’s speech for 
the plaintiff a great declaration of the wrongs of 
Ireland ; and as Battersby hates the Chief Baron, 
who will try the cause, he is determined to insult 
the Bench, even at the cost of a commitment.” 

““What will he gain by that?” asked Lock- 
wood. 

“*T ll tell you what he'll gain—he'll gain the 
election of Mallow,” said Kearney. ‘‘ Every one 
can not have a father that was hanged in '98; 
but any one can go to jail for blackguarding a 
Chief Justice.” 

For a moment or two the old man seemed 
ashamed at having been led to make these con- 
fessions to ‘‘ the Saxon,” and telling Lockwood 
where he would be likely to find a brace of cocks, 
he took his son’s arm and turned homeward. 





CHAPTER LXXVI. 
VERY CONFIDENTIAL CONVERSATION. 


Wuewn Lockwood returned, only in time to 
dress for dinner, Walpole, whose room adjoined 
his, threw open the door between them and en- 
tered. He had just accomplished a most careful 
‘* tie,” and came in with the air of one fairly self- 
satistied and happy. 

“*You look quite triumphant this evening,” 
said the major, half sulkily. 

**So I am, old fellow; and so I have a right 
to be. It’s all done and settled.” 

“* Already ?” . 

** Ay, already. I asked her to take a stroll 
with me in the garden ; but we sauntered off into 
the plantation. A woman always understands 
the exact amount of meaning a man has in a re- 
quest of this kind, and her instinct reveals to her 
at once whether he is eager to tell her some bit 
of fatal scandal of one of her friends, or to make 
her a declaration.” 

A sort of sulky grunt was Lockwood's ac- 
knowledgment of this piece of abstract wisdom 
—a sort of knowledge he never listened to with 
much patience. 

‘“*T am aware,” said Walpole, flippantly, ‘‘ the 
female nature was an omitted part in your edu- 
cation, Lockwood ; and you take small interest 
in those nice distinctive traits which, to a man of 
the world, are exactly what the stars are to the 
mariner,” 

‘* Finding out what a woman means by the 
stars does seem very poor fun.” 

‘*Perhaps you prefer the moon for your ob- 
servation,” replied Walpole ; and the easy imper- 
tinence of his manner was almost too much for 
the other’s patience. 

**T don’t care for your speculations—I want 
to hear what passed between you and the Greek 

irl.” 

‘*The Greek girl will in a very few days be 
Mrs. Walpole, and I shall crave a little more def- 
erence for the mention of her.” 

‘*T forgot her name, or I should not have call- 
ed her with such freedom. What is it ?” 

‘* Kostalergi. Her father is Kostalergi, Prince 
of Delos.” 

** All right; it will read well in the Post.” 

“*My dear friend, there is that amount of 
sarcasm in your conversation this evening that 
to a plain man like myself, never ready at reply, 
and easily subdued by ridicule, is positively over- 
whelming. Has any disaster befallen you that 





you are become so satirical and severe ? 
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‘* Never mind me—tell me about yourself,” 
was the blunt reply. 

‘““T have not the slightest objection. When 
we had walked a little way together, and I felt 
that we were beyond the risk of interruption, I 


| led her to the subject of my sudden reappear- 


ance here, and implied that she, at least, could 
not have felt much surprise. ‘ You remember,’ 
said I, ‘I promised to return ?’ 

‘**'There is something so conventional,’ said 
she, ‘in these pledges that one comes to read 
them like the ‘* yours sincerely” at the foot of a 
letter.’ 

*** Task for nothing better,’ said I, taking her 
up on her own words, ‘than to be ‘‘ yours sin- 
cerely.” It is to ratify that pledge by making 
you ** mine sincerely” that I am here.’ 

*** Indeed !’ said she, slowly, and looking down. 

***T swear it!’ said I, kissing her hand, which, 
however, had a glove on.” 

** Why not her cheek ?” 

‘* That is not done, major mine, at such times.” 

** Well, go on.” 

**T can’t recall the exact words, for I spoke 
rapidly ; but I told her I was named minister at 
a foreign court, that my future career was as- 
sured, and that I was able to offer her a station, 
not, indeed, equal to her deserts, but that, occu- 
pied by her, would only be less than royal.” 

** At Guatemala!” exclaimed the other, deri- 
sively. 

‘* Have the kindness to keep your geography 
to yourself,” said Walpole. ‘‘I merely said in 
South America, and she had too much delicacy 
to ask more.” 

‘* But she said yes? She consented ?” 

“Yes, Sir, she said she would venture to com- 
mit her future to my charge.” 

“*Didn’t she ask you what means you had ? 
what was your income ?” 

** Not exactly in the categorical way you put 
it, but she alluded to the possible style we should 
live in.” 

‘* I'll swear she did. That girl asked you, in 
plain words, how many hundreds or thousands 
you had a year?” 

**And I told her. I said, ‘It sounds humbly, 
dearest, to tell you we shall not have fully two 
thousand a year; but the place we are going to 
is the cheapest in the universe, and we shall have 
a small establishment of not morethan forty black 
and about a dozen white servants, and at first 
only keep twenty horses, taking our carriages on 
by ,” 


** What about pin-money ?” 

‘‘There is not much extravagance in toilet, 
and so I said she must manage with a thousand 
a year.” 

** And she didn’t laugh in your face ?” 

‘* No, Sir; nor was there any strain upon her 
good-breeding to induce her to laugh in my face.” 

** At all events, you discussed the mafter in a 
fine practical spirit. Did you go into groceries ? 
I hope you did not forget groceries ?” 

** My dear Lockwood, let the warn you against 
being droll. You ask me for a correct narrative, 
and when I give it you will not restrain that sub- 
tile sarcasm the mastery of which makes you un- 
assailable.”” 

‘*When is it to be? When is it to come off? 
Has she to write to his Serene Highness the 
Prince of What’s-his-name ?” 

‘“*No, the Prince of What’s-his-name need 
not be consulted. Lord Kilgobbin will stand in 
the position of father to her.” 

Lockwood muttered something, in which “Give 
her away!” were the only words audible. ‘*I 
must say,” added he, aloud, ‘‘ the wooing did not 
take long.” 

** You forget that there was an actual engage- 
ment between us when I left this for London. 
My circumstances at that time did not permit me 
to ask her at once to be my wife; but our affec- 
tions were pledged, and—even if more tender 
sentiments did not determine—my feeling, as a 
man of honor, required I should come back here 
to make her this offer.” 

“* All right ; I suppose it will do—I hope it 
will do; and, after all, I take it, you are likely 
to understand each other better than others 
would.” 

‘*Such is our impression and belief." 

‘* How will your own people—how will Danes- 
bury like it?” 

‘* For their sakes I trust they will like it very 
much; for mine, it is less than a matter of indif- 
ference to me.” 

‘* She, however—she will expect to be properly 
received among them ?” 

“Yes,” cried Walpole, speaking for the first 
time in a perfectly natural tone, divested of all 
pomposity. ‘‘ Yes, she stickles for that, Lock- 
wood. It was the one point she seemed to stand 
out for. Of course I told her she would be re- 
ceived with open arms by My relatives—that my 
family would be overjoyed to receive her as one 
of them. I only hinted that my lord’s gout 
might prevent him from being at the wedding. 
I'm not sure Uncle Danesbury would not come 
over. ‘And the charming Lady Maude,’ asked 
she, ‘would she honor me so far as to be a 
bride-maid ?’” 

‘* She didn’t say that ?” 

“She did. She actually pushed me to prom- 
ise I should ask her.” 

‘* Which you never would.” 

‘¢ Of that I will not affirm I am quite positive ; 
but I certainly intend to press my uncle for some 
sort of recognition of the marriage—a civil note ; 
better still, if it could be’managed, an invitation 
to his house in town.” 

‘* You are a bold fellow to think of it.” 

‘*Not so bold as you imagine. Have you not 
often remarked that when a man of good connec- 
tions is about to exile himself by accepting a far- 
away post, whether it be out of pure compassion 
or a feeling that it need never be done again, 
and that they are about to see the last of him, 
but, somebow—whatever the reason—his friends 
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are marvelously civil and polite to him, just as 
some benevolent but eccentric folk send a par- 
tridge to the condemned felon for his last dinner.” 

‘They do that in France.” 

‘* Here it would be a rump-steak ; but the sen- 
timent is the same. At all events, the thing is 
as I told you, and I do not despair of Danes- 
bury.” 

‘* For the letter, perhaps not ; 
ask you to Bruton Street, nor, 
you ac cept.’ 

‘* You are thinking of Lady Maude.” 

“Tam.” 

‘‘ There would be no difficulty in that quar- 
ter. When a Whig becomes Tory, or a ‘Tory 
Whig, the gentlemen of the party he has desert- 
ed never take umbrage in the same way as the 
vulgar dogs below the gangway ; so it is in the 
world. The people who must meet, must dine 
together, sit side by side at flower-shows and 
garden-parties, always manage to do their ha- 
treds decorously, and only pay off their dislikes 
by installments. If Lady Maude were to receive 
my wife at all, it would be with a most winuing 
politeness. All her malevolence would limit it- 
self to making the supposed under-bred woman 
commit a ‘ gaucherie,’ to do or say something 
that ought not to have been done or said; and 
as I know Nina can stand the test, I have no 
fears for the experiment.” 

A knock at the door apprised them that the din- 
ner was waiting, neither having heard the bell 
which had summoned them a quarter of an hour 
before. ‘* And I wanted to hear all about your 
progress,” cried Walpole, as they descended the 
Staircase together. 

‘*T have none to report,” was the gruff reply. 

** Why, surely you have not passed the whole 
day in Kearney’s company without some hint of 
what you came here for ?” 

But at the same moment they were in the din- 
ing-room. 

‘* We are a man-party to-day, I am sorry to 
say,” cried old Kearney, as they entered. ‘* My 
niece and my daughter are keeping Miss O'Shea 
company up stairs. She is not well enough to 
come down to dinner, and they have scruples 
about leaving her in solitude.” 

** At least well have a cigar after dinner,” was 
Dick's ungallant reflection as they moved away. 


but he'll never 
if he did, could 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 
TWO YOUNG LADIES ON MATRIMONY. 





‘*T Hope they had a pleasanter dinner down 
stairs than we have had here,” said Nina, as, aft- 
er wishing Miss O’Shea a good-night, the young 
girls slowly mounted the stairs. 

‘* Poor old godmother was too sad and too de- 
pressed to be cheerful company ; but did she not 
talk well and sensibly on the condition of the 
country ? was it not well said, when she showed 
the danger of all that legislation which, assuming 
to establish right, only engenders disunion and 
class jealousy ?” 

‘*1 never followed her; I was thinking of 
something else.” 

‘*She was worth listening to, then. She 
knows the people well, and she sees all the mis- 
chief of tampering with natures so imbued with 
distrust. The Irishman is a gambler, and En- 
glish law-makers are always exciting him to 
play.” 

**It seems to me there is very little on the 
game.” 

** There is every thing—home, family, subsist- 
ence, life itself, all that a man can care for.” 

‘ Never mind these tiresome themes. Come 
into my room—or I'll go to yours, for I'm sure 
you've a better fire; besides, I can walk away if 
you offend me: I mean offend beyond endurance, 
for you are sure to say something cutting.” 

‘**[ hope you wrong me, Nina.” 

‘**Perhaps I do. Indeed, I half suspect I do ; 
but the fact is, it is not your words that reproach 
me, it is your whole life of usefulness is my re- 
proach, and the least syllable you utter comes 
charged with all the responsibility of one who 
has a duty and does it, to a mere good-for-noth- 


ing. ‘There, is not that humility enough?” 
** More than enough, for it goes to flattery.” 


**I'm not a bit sure all the time that I’m not 
the more lovable creature of the two. If you 
like, I'll put it to the vote at breakfast.” 

** Oh, Nina!” 

** Very shocking—that's the phrase for it—very 
shocking! Oh dear, what a nice fire, and what 
a nice little snug room! How is it, will you tell 
me, that though my room is much larger and 
better furnished in every way, your room is al- 
ways brighter and neater, and more like a little 
home? They fetch you drier fire-wood, and they 
bring you flowers, wherever they get them. I 
know well what devices of roguery they practice.” 

** Shall I give you tea?” 

‘** Of course I'll have tea. I expect to be treat- 
ed like a favored guest in all things, and I mean 
to take this arm-chair, and the nice soft cushion 
for my feet, for I warn you, Kate, I’m here for 
two hours. I’ve an immense deal to tell you, 
and I'll not go till it’s told.” 

**T'll not turn you out.” 

**T'll take care of that; I have not lived in 
Ireland for nothing. I have a proper sense of 
what is meant by possession, and I defy what 
your great minister calls a heartless eviction. 
Even your tea is nicer, it is more fragrant than 
any one else’s. I begin to hate you out of sheer 
jealousy.” 

‘*That is about the last feeling I ought to in- 
spire.” 

“*More humility; but I'll drop rudeness and 
tell you my story, for I have a story to tell. Ave 
you listening? Are you attentive? Well, my 
Mr. W alpole, as you called him once, is about to 
become so in real earnest. I could have made a 
long narrative of it and held you in weary sus- 
pense, but I prefer to dash at once into the thick 





of the fray, and tell you that he has this morning 
made me a formal proposal, and I have accepted 
him. Be pleased to bear in mind that this is no 
case of a misconception or a mistake. No young 
gentleman has been petting and kissing my hand 
for another’s; no tender speeches have been ut- 
tered to the ears they were not meant for. I 
have been wooed this time for myself, and on my 
own part I have said yes.’ 

** You told me you ‘had accepted him already. 
I mean when he was here last.’ 

** Yes, after a fashion. Don’t you know, child, 
that though lawyers maintain that a promise to 
do a certain thing, to make a lease or some con- 
tract, has in itself a binding significance, that in 
Cupid's Court this is not law? and the man knew 
perfectly that all that passed between us hitherto 
had no serious meaning, and bore no more real 
relation to marriage than an outpost encounter 
to a battle. For all that has taken place up to 
this, we might never fight—I mean marry—after 
all. The sages say that a girl should never be- 
lieve a man means marriage till he talks money 
toher. Now, Kate, he talked money ; and I be- 
lieved him.” 

‘*T wish you would tell me of these things se- 
riously and without banter.” 

**So Ido. Heaven knows I am in no jesting 
humor. It is in no outburst of high spirits or 
gayety a girl confesses she is going to marry a 
man who has neither wealth nor station to offer, 
and whose fine connections are just fine enough 
to be ashamed of him.” 

** Are you in love with him?” 

“If you mean, do I imagine that this man’s 
affection and this man’s companionship are more 
to me than all the comforts and luxuries of life 
with another, I am not in love with him; but if 
you ask me, am I satisfied to risk my future with 
so much as I know of his temper, his tastes, his 
breeding, his habits, and his abilities, I incline 
to say yes. Married life, Kate, is a sort of diet- 
ary, and one should remember that what he has 
to eat of every day ought not to be too appetizing.” 

‘**T abhor your theory.” 

“Of course you do, child; and you fancy, 
naturally enough, that you would like ortolans 
every day for dinner; but my poor cold Greek 
temperament has none of the romantic warmth 
of your Celtic nature. I am very moderate in 
my hopes, very humble in all my ambitions. ” 

“It is not thus I read you. 

‘‘Very probably. At all events, I have con- 
sented to be Mr. Walpole’s wife, and we are to 
be Minister Plenipotentiary and Special Envoy 
somewhere. It is not Bolivia, nor the Argentine 
Republic, but some other fabulous region, where 
the only fact is yellow fever.” 

‘+ And you really like him ?” 

‘“T hope so, for evidently it must be on love 
we shall have to live, one half of our income be- 
ing devoted to saddle-horses and the other to my 
toilet.” 

** How absurd you are!” 

**No, not I. It is Mr. Walpole himself, who, 
not trusting much to my skill at arithmetic, 
sketched out this schedule of expenditure; and 
then I bethought me how simple this man must 
deem me. It was a flattery that won me at once. 
Oh! Kate, dearest, if you could understand the 
ecstasy of being thought, not a fool, but one eas- 
ily duped, easily deceived!” 

‘© I don’t know what you mean.” 

“It is this, then, that to have a man’s whole 
heart—whether it be worth the having is another 
and a different question—you must impress him 
with his immense superiority in every thing; 
that he is not merely physically stronger than 
you, and bolder and more courageous, but that 
he is mentally more vigorous and more able, 
judges better, decides quicker, resolves more ful- 
ly than you; and that, struggle how you will, 
you pass your life in eternally looking up to this 
wonderful god, who vouchsafes now and then to 
caress you, and even say tender things to you.” 

**Is it, Nina, that you have made a study of 
these things, or is all this mere imagination ?” 

** Most innocent young lady, I no more dream- 
ed of these things to apply to such men as your 
country furnishes—good, homely, commonplace 
creatures—than I should have thought of asking 
you to adopt French cookery to feed them. Ispoke 
of sach men as one meets in what I may call the 
real world; as for the others, if they feel life to 
be a stage, they are always going about in slipshod 
fashion as if at rehearsal. Men like your broth- 
er and young O’Shea, for instance—tossed here 
and there by accidents, made one thing by a 
chance, and something else by a misfortune. 
Take my word for it, the events of life are very 

vulgar things; the passions and emotions they 
evoke, these constitute the high stimulants of ex- 
istence, they make the ‘ gros jeu,’ which it is so 
exciting to ‘play.” 

“*T follow you with some difficulty ; but Tam 
rude enough to own I scarcely regret it. 

‘*I know; I know all about that sweet inno- 
cence that fancies to ignore any thing is to oblit- 
erate it; but it's a fool’s paradise, after all, Kate. 
We are in the world, and we must accept it as it 
is made for us.” 

** T'll not ask does your theory make you bet- 
ter, but does it make you happier ?” 

** If being duped were an element of bliss, I 
should say certainly not happier, but I doubt the 
blissful ignorance of your great moralist. I in- 
cline to believe that the better you play any game 
—life among the rest—the higher the pleasure it 
yields. I can afford to marry, without believing 
my husband to be a paragon: could you do as 
much ?” 

‘**T should like to know that I preferred him 
to any one else.” 

**So should I, and I would only desire to add 
‘to every one else that asked me.’ ‘Tell the 
truth, Kate dearest: we are here all alone, and 
can afford sincerity. How many of us girls 
marry the man we should like to marry, and if 
the game were reversed, and it were to be we 





who should make the choice—the slave pick out 
his master—how many, think you, would be wed- 
ded to their present mates ?” 

**So long as we can refuse him we do not like, 
I can not think our case a hard one.” 

** Neither should I if 1 could stand fast at 
three-and-twenty. ‘The dread of that change of 
heart and feeling that will come, must come, ten 
years later, drives one to compromise with hap- 
piness, and take a part of what you once aspired 
to the whole.” 

** You used to think very highly of Mr. Wal- 
pole ; admired, and I suspect you liked him.” 

** All rrue—my opinion is the same still. He 


will stand the great test that one can go into the | 


world with him and not be ashamed of him. I 
know, dearest, even without that shake of the 
head, the small value you attach to this, but it 
is a great element in that droll contract by which 
one person agrees to pit his temper against an- 
other’s, and which we are told is made in heaven, 
with angels as sponsors. Mr. Walpole is suf- 
ficiently good-looking to be prepossessing ; he is 
well-bred, very courteous, converses extremely 
well, knows his exact place in life, and takes it 
quietly but firmly. All these are of value to his 
wife, and it is not easy to overrate them.” 

** Ts that enough ?” 

** Enough for what ? If you mean for romantic 
love, for the infatuation that defies all change of 
sentiment, all growth of feeling, that revels in the 
thought that experience will not make us wiser, 
nor daily associations less admiring, it is not 
enough. I, however, am content to bid for a much 
humbler lot. I want a husband who, if he can 
not give me a brilliant station, will at least secure 
me a good position in life, a reasonable share of 
vulgar comforts, some luxuries, and the ordieg 
nary routine of what are called pleasures. If, in 
affording me these, he will vouchsafe to add good 
temper and not high spirits—which are detest- 
able—but fair spirits, I think I can promise him 
not that I shall make him happy, but that he 
will make himself so, and it will afford me much 
gratification to see it.” 

**Is this real, or—” 

“Or what? Say what was on your lips.” 

**Or are you utterly heartless?” cried Kate, 
with an effort that covered her face with blushes. 

“*f don't think I am,” said she, oddly and 
calmly ; ‘* but all I have seen of life teaches me 
that every betrayal of a feeling or a sentiment is 
like what gamblers call showing your hand, and 
is sure to be taken advantage of by the other 
players. It’s an ugly illustration, dear Kate, 
but in this same round game we call life there is 
so much cheating that if you can not afford to be 
pillaged, you must be prudent.” 

‘*T am glad to feel that I can believe you to be 
much better than you make yourself.” 

** Do so—and as long as you can.” 

There was a pause of several moments after 
this, each apparently following out her own 
thoughts. 

‘* By-the-way,” cried Nina, suddenly, ‘‘ did I 
tell you that Mary wished me joy this morning? 
She had overheard Mr. O’Shea’s declaration, and 
believed he had asked me to be his wife.” 

**How absurd !"’ said Kate, and there was 
anger as well as shame in her look as she said it. 

“* Of course it was absurd, She evidently nev- 
er suspected to whom she was speaking, and 
then—” She stopped, for a quick glance at 
Kate's face warned her of the peril she was graz- 
ing. ‘*I told the girl she was a fool, and for- 
bade her to speak of the matter to any one.” 

**It is a servants’-hall story already,” said 
Kate, quietly. 

** Do you care for that ?” 

**Not much; three days will see the end of it.” 











**T declare, in your own homely way, I believe | 


you are the wiser of the two of us.’ 

** My common-sense is of the very common- 
est,” said Kate, laughing; ‘‘there is nothing 
subtile nor even neat about it.” 

**Let us see that! Give me a counsel, or 
rather, say if you agree with me. I have ask- 
ed Mr. Walpole to show me how his family ac- 
cept my entrance among them; with what grace 
they receive me as a relative. One of his cous- 
ins called me the Greek girl, and in my own 
hearing. It is not, then, overcaution on my 
owes to inquire how they mean to regard me. 

ell me, however, Kate, hew far you concur with 
I should like much to hear how 
Should 


me in this. 
your good sense regards the question. 
you have done as I have?” 

“* Answer me first one question. If you should 
learn that these great folks would not welcome 
you among them, would you still consent to 
marry Mr. Walpole ?” 

‘<i'm not sure, I am not quite certain, but I 
almost believe I should.” 

‘**T have, then, no counsel to give you,” said 
Kate, firmly. ‘‘ Two people who see the same 
object differently can not discuss its proportions.” 

**T see my blunder,” cried Nina, impetuously. 
**T put my question stupidly. I should have 
said, ‘If a girl has won a man’s affections and 
given him her own—if she feels her heart has no 
other home than in his keeping—that she lives 
for him and by him—should she be deterred from 
joining her fortunes to his because he has some 
fine connections who would like to see him mar- 
ry more advantageously?’” It needed not the 
saucy curl of her lip as she spoke to declare how 
every word was uttered in sarcasm. ‘* Why will 
you not answer me ?” cried she, at length ; and 
her eyes shot glances of fiery impatience as she 
said it. 

** Qur distinguished friend Mr. Atlee is to ar- 
rive to-morrow, Dick tells me,” said Kate, with 
the calm tone of one who would not permit her- 
self to be ruffled. 

** Indeed! Ifyour remark has any apropos at 
all, it must mean that in marrying such a man as 
he is one might escape all the difficulties of fam- 
ily coldness, and I protest, as I think of it, the 
matter has its advantages.” 


| best way to find it out is to ring it, 


_—— = RS 


A faint smile was all Kate’s answer. 
*I can not make you angry: I have done my 


best, and it has fuiled. I am utierly discomfit- 
ed, and I'll go to bed.” 
** Good-night,” said Kate, as she held out her 


hand. 

‘**T wonder is it nice to have this angelic tem- 
perament—to be always right in ones judg- 
ments, and never carried away by passion? I 
half suspect perfection does not mean perfect 
happiness.” 

**You shall tell me when you are married,” 
said Kate, with a laugh; and Nina darted a 
flashing glance toward her, and swept out of the 
room. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


** Ang you the mate of the ship?” asked an emigrant 
of the cook, who was an Irishman. “ No, Sir,” was the 








reply; “I am the man who cooks the mate,” 
see ~-Aourisacibenrse 
What key is the hardest to tune ?—Donkcy. 
oe —— 
The joy of the dumb is always unspeakable. 
Patents Hernia 


A baby who kisses his mother and fights his father 
may be said to be partial to his ma and martial to his 
pa. 





a 
A Sprinc Bev—A bed of radiehes. 
te 

Bones Tat Most PEor_e NAVE TO PCT UP WITH— 
Neigh-bores. 











— - 
“T hope this hand ie not counterfeit ?” said a lover, 

as he was toying with his eweetheart’s hand. ‘The 

’ was the reply. 

io anaiiaianins . 

A teacher, catechising his echolare, put the ques- 
tion, “What was made to give light to the world?” 
“Matches!” cried one of the youngsters, after a short 
pause. 





Tue CuasM THAT SWALLOWED vp Wrr—Sarcasm. 
hasieasneanedilibtes 


A Lover's Merer—Meect her by moonlight. 
OO _ 





Josh Billings saye: “‘I hev allurs observed that a 
whinin dog is sure to o om lickt in a fight. No cur of 
well-reggeriated morals kan resist the temptation to 
bite a cowardly purp that tries to sneak off with his 
tale between his legs. The whinin bizness man is just 
so. A good ringin bark is wath more to put green. 
bax in a man's pocket than forty-two years of whinin. 

SRR Ome Sea 

What grows bigger the more you contract it 7—Debt. 

= St ie AP 

Prize-fighters, clam-eaters, and Turks are all muscle 
men. 





There may be a hundred geese with all their quills 
in one pen. 

When does a man have to keep his word 7~—-When 
no one will take it. 








“Is not Horace Greeley a college-bred man?” asks 
a correspondent. “No, Sir; he is a Graham-bread 
man.” 





Why is buttermilk like something which never hap- 
pened ?—Because it hasn't a curd (oc peurred). 

covidliiisiniiaabass 

A Danbury, Connecticut, dog has learned to bring 
in i pe from the barn, and his delighted owner names 

i eigh Hunt. 

— 

An Irish contemporary has the following: “‘ Wanted, 
in any part of Ireland, a station-master who is not 
courteous and attentive; an audience which is not 
- e and fashionable; a barrister who is not eloguent 

persuasive; a judge who is not learned and dis- 
tinguished ; a manufactarer who is not liberal and en- 
terprising; a policeman who is not active and effi- 
cient ; a doctor who is not humane and skillful; an 
undertaker who does not please his customers; an en- 
tertainment which ie not amusing and instructive ; 8 
book which should not be on the table of every house- 
hold; but, above all, a man of any age, weight, size, 
or color who is not ready to perish on the altar of his 
country.” 





THE NORTH CAROLINA BANDITS 


WE present on page 249 several sketches and 
portraits illustrating the career of the band of 
outlaws in Robeson County, North Carolina, 
whose crimes, escapes, and encounters have fill- 


| ed the measure of wonder and repulsion for sey- 





eral years. 

These bandits are at present six in number, 
although they were formerly associated with sev- 
eral leaser desperadoes, whose courage and re- 
sources were uot up to the notorious standard of 
the chiefs. One of these inferior robbers, Ox- 
ENDINE, has been hanged; another, Dire, has 
preferred the ennui of a so ln to the precarious 
life of the swamps and pursuit, and is ready to 
turn State’s evidence against the others; tw« 
more, Carvin Oxenpine and “ Pop” Oxen- 
DINE, remain voluntarily in jail; and one other, 
**Shoe-maker Jonny,” went to the penitentiary 
gladly to anticipate higher charges. 

The band as it stands, recognized as pests by 
the Legislature and Governor of the State, and 
by county authorities, by the almost unexampled 
reward of 845,000, ‘* dead or alive,” consists of 
the fellowing charac ters : 

Henry Berry Lowery, the chief—a light 
mulatto, dubiously said to be intermixed with 
Tuscarora Indian blood, the white ingredient 
being pure Scotch of Highland stock. He is of 
a family immemorially free in North Carolina, 
and his grandfather moved at the beginning of 
this century from the county of Halifax, near 
the Virginia line, to a border county near the 
South Carolina line, and settled there among the 
swamps and pitch-pine slashes of the Lumber 
River. a branch of the Little Pedee. The sur- 
rounding whites were almost to a man Scotch 
slave-holders. The region around the Lowerrs 
for several miles was peopled by free negroes, 
who numbered nearly 1500 before the rebellion, 
and were almost uniformly of light skins, and 
with traces of some novel intermixture which 
gave them the look of gypsies. It has been sug- 
gested that Spanish, Portuguese, or ** Romany” 
blood flows in the veins of these mulattoes of 
Scuffletown, such being the significaut title of 
their settlement. 

The Lowekrys and their kin were superior in 
handicraft, personal bearing, and beauty to their 
yellow neighbors, and were formerly prosperous 
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slave-holders. In 1835 the free blacks of North 
Carolina were deprived of the political and ju- 
and the seeds of animos- 
The loss of these 







































dicial rights of whites, 
sown among them. 


it vy were 
rights led to depredations on their property, and 
the ultimate loss of nearly the whole of it. This 


induced a sense of injury, which was to break 
out in violence in the next generation. ‘The fa- 
ther of the Lowery outlaws, ALLAN Lowery, 
brought up all his boys to the trade of carpentry, 
and they were generally industrious, apt, and 
docile until the beginning of the eivil war. The 
whites, who had always disiiked this free colored 
settlement, 
press the Lowerys to work among the slaves 
on the breastworks of Wilmington. ‘Their 
proud natures revolted, and Henry Berry 
Lowery, the youngest brother, ran off to the 
swamps, and harbored there with several of his 
connections. This outcast life led to loose hab- 
its, and awoke the spirit of retaliation. 


aba ia 
nt 


a white man named Barnes, who was a neigh- 
bor of the Lowrerys, was assassinated by them 
in the course of « feud, and soon after another, 
named Harris, for persecuting their family. 
Federal soldiery, escaped from the prison pen of 
Florence, were said to have been accessory to 
these crimes, and when SHERMAN’S army swept 
up to this region the Lowerys gave its ‘* bum- 
aid and comfort. After the army passed 
white neighbors turned about and slew 
and a brother of H. B 


mers” 
on the 
in cold blood the father 
Lowery. 

The vow of vengeance made by the young 
man could not have been the immediate incen- 
tive io his worse career, for he killed nobody for 
two or three years, and once gave himself freely 
up to the Freedmen’s Bureau authorities and 
went to jail. But the whites would not include 
him in the torms of the act of oblivion for crimes 
chargeable to the war; they arrested him at the 
side of his bride, persecuted his family, and final- 









Jy woke a demon abler and bicodier than they 





HARPER’S 


could subdue. Collecting around him a little 
band, never greater than ten nor less than five, 
Lowery turned robber, accepted his outlawry as 
a proclamation of war, and slew without remorse 
all who hunted him or had persecuted his kin. 
The immense number of his robberies and the 
terror of his prescience and prowess finally put 
him out of the pale of any one’s sympathy, and 
the Adjutant-General of the State, with regulars, 





and imposed upon it, began to im- | 


In 1864 | 
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militia, and volunteers, took the field against 
him. With the moral support of the people of 
Scuffletown, he defeated the whole force, added 
to the terror of his name, and made himself the 
Ros Roy M‘GreGor of his race. This defense 
was accomplished, however, with the commis- 
sion of above a dozen shocking murders, two or 
three of which are ascribed to rapine. ‘The 
band have invariably respected female virtue, 
and have committed no acts of arson. They 
have often spared life where there was a tempta- 
tion to take it, and have had the provocation of 
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energy or sagacity to accomplish it. 
been at large the better part of eight years, and 
all have broken from one or more jails. Moss 
Neck Station, in our illustrations, is the place 
where the Lowerys frequently and contuma- 
ciously appear when the railway trains pause 
there on the Wilmington and Charlotte Railway. 
The bandits carry from three to five revolvers 
apiece, a knife, and a pair of double-barreled 
shot - guns. Their leader has a SPENCER or 
Henry breech-loading rifle. 

The adventures of these bandits would make 
a volume of thrilling interest. ‘Their escapes 
have been at times almost incredible. Last fall 
a party of twenty-three soldiers were at a spot 
called Wiregrass Landing, and as they looked 
up the narrow channel of the Lumber River they 
saw Henry Berry Lowery paddling a small 
flat-bottomed scow, his belt of arms unbuckled 
and thrown in the bottom of the boat. Instant- 





ly the whole party opened fire, when Lowery, 
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**BOTHERED.” 


several recent murders committed with less dis- 
crimination against their color by the whites. 
Ilenry Berry Lowery is about twenty-eight 
years old, active, vigilant, decisive, and with very 
considerable military powers and knowledge of 
character. His elder brothers, Steve LOWERY 
and 'Tom Lowery, are with him in the swamps 
of Scuffletown. Steve surpasses him in Indian 
ferocity, ‘Tom in a lower order of cunning. The 
brothers of Henry Berry Lowery’s wife, An- 
DREW StTrRONG and *‘ Boss” Strone, are also in 
the party. They are nearly white. ANDREW 
Stronc is the meanest of the gang—a mere rob- 
ber: and ‘* Boss” Srronc is a plastic creature of 
H. B. Lowery, but for that not less dangerous 
and terrible. GrorGE APPLEWHITE, a negro 
who intermarried with some connections of the 
Lowerys, is a ferocious fellow, not of late rec- 
ognized among them. The interests of society 
and the welfare of the colored race require that 
this band of outlaws be extinguished, but the 





people of the North State have shown no great 


with the agility of a terrapin, threw himself into 
the water on the remote side of the scow, tilted 
it up like a floating parapet, and reaching inside 
successfully for his weapons, aimed and fired as 
coolly as if he were at the head of his band on 
solid ground. In this position he actually 
wounded two of the men and put the whole 
posse to flight. Our artist gives a graphic 
sketch of this exciting scene. 

Another scene depicted by our artist is the 
rescue of the wife of Henry Berry Lowery, 
who was arrested during his absence by a com- 
pany of soldiers as the accomplice of her hus- 
band in his crimes. Lowery and some of his 
gang discovering this, started to intercept the 
party, and making a detour through the swamp, 
threw themselves behind a pile of lumber near 
the railway track, and there waited like panthers 
for the soldiery to appear. ‘They came, jocular 
and unsuspecting, leading the mulatto- woman 
and her children. Suddenly there were a séries 
of reports of fire-arms, and three persons were 
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down on the track moaning in the anguish of 
mortal wounds. The woman and children were 
left standing on the track, and the rest of the 
escort party ran away, more or less injured with 
buck-shot. 


“ BOTHERED.” 


THE engraving on this page, from a drawing 
by Mr. J. W. Borrom.ey, a very clever English 
artist, is a capital bit of animal characterization. 
Undoubtedly much of our interest in the canine 
races is due to the analogies with human beings 
which are presented in their instincts, habits, and 
physiognomical expressions; and animal paint- 
ers, from Sir.Epwin LanpsEER, who has been 
eminently successful in this direction, downward, 
are never so happy as when they point these anal- 
ogies. In the work before us we have a gentle 
man of the bull-dog species who has arrived at a 
time of life when nothing is so sweet as repose 
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and tacitarn reflections on probably a hard life 
checkered with many struggles and conflicts. He 
has lived to discover the vanity, if not of all 
things, of many which formerly amused, excited, 
or annoyed him. He has a special contempt for 
the meaningless vivacity and gayety, the coquet- 
tish blandishments, and the shallow mage - 
thoughtless youth. But he has neither the 
clination nor the teeth to check the imper sinont in 
trusion or chastise the disrespectful familiarity of 
every little fopling puppy that ventures to intrude 
on his retirement and privacy. From being one 
of the most pugnacious and irritable of living 
creatures he has come to be one of the most pa- 
tient, long-suffering, and forbearing. So, when 
that most tiresome, noisy, fawning spaniel pet 
disturbs his cogitations, and even takes the liber- 
ty to paw his person, he merely confesses to be, 
in the significant word of the title, ‘* bothered ;” 
yet our readers will see, by the rueful disdain of 
his visage, that his temper is su jected to a se- 
| vere trial, 
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DANGER OF THE GERMAN 
FREE SCHOOLS. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 

Laventne children just breaking loose from 
school, the pleasant school-house, and the careful 
teacher have formed for generations the most 
attractive trait of the German rural scenery; and 
from the moment when Lutuer broke the chains 
that held his countrymen in bondage to the Ital- 
ian priests Prussia and Saxony have led the world 
in the general education of their people. Of the 
many great ideas that have been unfolded in the 
history of the German race this is the most im- 
portant, for, without the free school, the Bible, 
the printing-press, even the Reformation might 
have failed to have 
spoken to the multi- 
tude or to arouse the 
slumbering vigor of 
the nation. Prus- 
sia, moved by an in- 
stinctive sense of her 
own wants, soon out- 
stripped her sister 
states in her care 
for education. Her 
school inspection be- 
gan in the sixteenth 
century; her schools 
survived the wars of 
W ALLENSTEIN, were 
flourishing in the 
eighteenth, have 
reached their high- 
est excellence in our 
yn; nor, it is stat- 
ed, is there a single 
intellect in modern 
Prussia that has not 
received de- 
gree of cultivation, 
or slumbers in that 
brutal ignorance to 
which the papal rule 
has condemned Italy 
and Spain. 

An _ unlooked - for 
result has followed. 
Few legislators, few 
statesmen, had dis- 
covered in the free 
school the most ef- 
fective seminary for 
patriotic soldiers ; 
yet the military ex- 
cellence of Prussia 
has kept pace with 
her mental progress. 
In the fierce wars of 
the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Louis 
XIV., the chosen 
instrument of the 
Jesuits, had seized 
upon Alsace and 
ravaged the banks 
of the Rhine with 
horrible atrocities, 
the Prussian Elector 
kept alive the fires 
of German patriot- 
ism, and a Prussian 
squadron decided 
the victory of Blen- 
heim, or chased the 
French from the 
walls of ‘Turin. In 
the Napoleonic cam- 


THE 


some 


paigns BLUCHER 
and his brave le- 
gions twice occu- 


pied Paris, and the 
Prussian standard 
twice waved over the 
fallen capital. Nor, 
in the recent strug- 
gle between French 
arrogance and Ger- 
man unity, did any 
one fail to see that it 
was the free school 
that had sharpened 
the patriot’s sword, 
and bound together 
an indignant nation 
in one grand onset 
upon their foes. It 
seems at last admit- 
ted that an educated 
people can not be 
conquered, and that 
money expended 
upon public instrue- 
tion is more wisely 
laid out, even from 
a military point of 
view, than the vast 
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Pope declares that the priest must be the only 
teacher; Bismaxck, that he shall be altogether 
excluded from the charge of public instruction. 
He threatens to resign his high office, to deprive 
his country of his rare abilities, to pause in his 
remarkable career, unless he is permitted to 
check those wide political intrigues by which 
Rome is laboring secretly to destroy the unity 
of Germany and poison the sources of its civili- 
zation, 

The bitter hostility of the popes and the bigot- 
ed Catholics for German intellect and German 
freedom has filled ten centuries with endless 


wars: from HiLpEBRAND to the last NAPOLEON 


it has been the policy of Rome to cover Ger- 
many with discord, and to profit from its mis- 
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jectors. The German free school flourishes, 
while its powerful foes hide in contempt or d 
spair. It has survived the empire of France, 
the temporal power of the Pope. Still the 
laughing children break loose from school, un- 
conscious of the dreadful conflict that was in- 


voked for their destruction; the village smiles ; 
the school-house spreads around it content, in- 
dustry, and peace; its mighty power, its immor 
tal strength to cleanse and purify, is slowly 
covered, and nations are becoming terrified at 
their own ignorance. 

Broken and bafiled by a sea of misfortunes, 
the bigoted Catholics of Germany, it 
guided by the dangerous counsels of the 
and the Vatican, are making one last desperate 


seems, 


Jesuits 





has be met { Hg rim ( - i 
order, of popular progress ; has formed it I 

a dangerous political faction, and dese t 
treated with no more lenity than any otl 


ical body that inculcates treason 
the public peace Hence DOLLINGER warns hi 
countrymen against the ceaseless malice of Rome ; 
LiesiG laments the priestly influence over the 
education of Bavaria: Bismarck complete 


and endange 











triumphs of his wonderful career by driving the 
priest from tl | ubl school, He, at le 
will not permit the 1 nal foe to educate its 
children. He is resolved that not one of the pel 
nicious doctrines of the Jesuitical Council shall 
be inculcated in the German free school. To 
the demand of the Pope to become the universal 
sch master thie 
prude t statesman 
replies by taking 
into his own nds 
the ntrol of t! 
opinions of the na 
n, of whose best 
culture he is the 
represcntative He 
gl es all the vigor of 
his intellect to de- 
fend German educa- 


tion from the secret 
intrigues of the chief 


foe of advancing 
knowledge 

Since the Council 
of 1870, indeed, a 


marked change h: 

passed over the Ro- 
mish Church. Be- 
fore that important 
epoch it seemed ca- 
«pable of reform. In 
England it was al 
ways tolerant since 
it lost its power; in 
Ireland it joined in 
the plans of mixed 
education; in Prus- 


it deserved tle 








sia 
lenity of the govern 
ment: it more 
bigoted in America 
than in Europe. 
3ut with the procla- 
mation of infallibili 
ty it has become the 
willing instrument 
of desperate scliem- 
ers and of cruel fa 
natics. It is labor- 
ing to rouse Poland 
to revolt, and fill 
Germany with end- 
less wars. It strives 
to excite the work- 
ing-men, whom it 
has always oppress- 
ed with its bitterest 
persecutions, to rev- 
olution and crime. 
In France its secret 
plots, its bold and 
open treason, shake 


was 


eeble 


the f govern- 
ment of that unhap- 
py nation, always 
the chosen victim of 
Italian guile. In 


England its priests 
denounce the spread 
of education, and en 
courage jx litical dis- 


order. In Ireland 
the Romish bishops 
assail the colleges 


and schools they had 
aided in founding, 
and deny that they 
ever consented to a 
project condemned 


by the Pope. In 
South America the 
Jesuits are driven 
from Guatemala; 
the Romish clergy 
have become _ the 
scourge of a fated 
land. In our own 


country the danger 
ous body, although 
so recently detected 


with their hands in 


the public treasury, 
still fiercely de- 
nounce the public 


claim the 
right to teach the 


schoc ls, 











sums that have been 
wasted upon fleets 
and armies. 

Ilow often popes and Romish potentates, W at- 
LENSTEIN and the Jesuits, Lovis XIV. or Lovis 
XV., the Spaniard and the Austrian, the first 
and, we may trust, the last Narotron, have 
labored vainly to destroy the German free 
schools, and have fled crushed and broken be- 
fore their unseen power, history records with 
exultation. Yet once more they are in serious 
danger. The leading political question of Ger- 
many is that of education. So dangerous have 
become the secret intrigues of the Jesuits and 
Romish priests, so persistent their efforts to con- 
vert the common schools, where they have the 
control, into seminaries of rebellion and disor- 
der, that the Prime Minister, Bismarck, has 
been forced to interfere with no gentle hand, 
and to demand from the German Congress that 
the schools shall no longer be sectarian. The 
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GERMAN FREE SCHOOLS—OUT OF 


fortunes. Nor has it even in our own day ceased 
to plot ruin to the cause of progress and inde- 
pendent thought. Dr. DOLLINGER, in a recent 
inaugural, suggests that the year 1870 witnessed 
a combined assault by the papal power upon the 
intellect and the political unity of his country; 
that the declaration of war by France against 
Germany was made at the same moment with 
the declaration of the doctrine of infallibility at 
Rome; that one was an effort to stifle German 
thought, the other to crush German independ- 
ence ; and it is openly affirmed in Germany that 
Napo.ron began his campaign relying upon the 
treasonable aid of the bigoted Catholics and 
fanatical priests of the land he invaded ; that the 
doctrine of infallibility was to be enforced upon 
Prussia by the arms of France. These fair 





schemes ended in the sudden ruin of their pro- 





SCHOOL, 


struggle to disturb the peace, to imperil the free- 
dom of their united country. Since the decrees 
of the late Romish Council the papal Church, or 
at least its priesthood, have become linked to- 
gether in a corrupt brotherhood, pledged to a 
passive obedience to the Pope. The Romish 
Church has become an aggressive body, resolute 
to destroy every obstacle that stands in its path. 
It must overthrow the common schools, for they 
are under the ban of the Pope. It hates free- 
dom, for it was the rising of a free people that 
drove Pivs IX. from power. It 
every government that does not sustain the p 
pacy. It must bring bloodshed and discord t 
every land where the doctrine of infallibility i 
not taught in the school and sanctioned by the 
state. Since the Council of 1870—this is at 
least the German opinion—the Romish Church 


rush 


must Cl 


peopie their own 

morals and fi ’ 

ind put forth t 

insolent demand 

which BISMARCK 

has shown us how 

to answer. The vigor of the Prussian staiesman 

may well be imitated by the people of England 
and America if they would escape many woes 

It seems scarcels credible that so fair d 

graceful a thing as the German free school, with 

its vine-clad building, its merry throngs, its 

quiet teacher, should form the leading cause of 

modern dissension among nations; that Berlin 


with the controversy, 


and Munich shot 
New York and Cin agitated by its sup 
1 its defame iat the Prime Minis 


and the Prime Minister of Engla 











th find their power depend upon tl 
treatment of the modest school; that 
many and America the utmost rage of th 
faction should be aroused by the spect: 
happy children learning for three or four hours 
a day the common elements of knowledge, the 
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love of freedom, and the first principles of mor- 
ality; yet such is the strange aspect of this sin- 
gular outbreak of fanaticism that it may yet 
require the armies of Prussia, or the vigorous in- 
terference of every American patriot, to shield 
the children from the envious violence of the 
priests, 

In this great controversy Germany and Amer- 
ica will stand side by side. As the broad tide of 
emigration, the overflow of the land of our com- 
mon ancestry, swells over the ocean, and the 
German settlers, touched and softened by the 
humane influence of a liberal education, press 
on to till with us the broad fields of Montana 
and Minnesota, of the banks of the Missouri and 
the shores of the Pacific, we welcome them as 
our brethren in race, our firmest allies in the 
cause of honesty and political reform, good order 
and a progressive civilization. Year by year the 
two nations draw nearer to each other in their 
steady advance. New York and St. Louis stretch 
out the hand of friendship to Strasburg or Ber- 
lih; and the triumph of the German free school 
over its papal foes, the completion of the unity 
of the German nation, will be celebrated no- 

‘where with more sincere rejoicing than in the 
countless school-houses that join, by an illustri- 
ous chain, the Atlantic to the Pacitic. 


si THE ~ MOUSE- TR AP. i 


Tue engraving on page 244 gives a pleasant 
picture of an incident of child life, the interest 
of which is enhanced by the picturesque cos- 
tumes and piquant physiognomies of Brittany. 
Young folk are never more engaging than when 
showing kindness to dumb animals, the reverse 
being sometimes chargeable against them, espe- 
cially against boys; though the propensity of 
boys to tease, if not torture, the inferior creat- 
ures which come in their power arises much 
more often from thoughtlessness than a natural 
relish for cruelty, and is more surely corrected 
by education than harsh treatment. Here the 
elder boy, and the little one who has scarcely yet 
reached the height of the table, certainly fully 
share the pleasure of their gentle little sister in 
liberating the poor mouse they had succeeded in 
entrapping, and all are equally amused at the 
perplexity of the tiny household depredator as 
to how he is to effect his escape after liberation. 
The picture is by M, Antiena, a distinguished 
French artist, whose treatment is remarkable 
for breadth, rich color, and effective light and 
shade. 


Tse attention of persons desirous of purchas- 
ing an excellent cabinet organ at a moderate 
price is directed to the advertisement of the 
**Svuirh American Orcan Company,” which 
will be found in another column of this paper. 
The instruments furnished by this company com- 
bine elegance and durability of workmanship with 
brilliant and melodious qualities of tone, and are 
equal to the best of foreign importation. The 
company is one of the oldest in the United States, 
and its manufactures are well known and de- 
servedly popular throughout the country.—[ Com. ] 


DETECTIVE PINKERTON'S LAST CASE. 

Tue well-known and vigilant moral guardian, 
Allan Pinkerton, spies out ‘‘ cases” as quickly 
and as correctly as the sharpest of the lynx-eyed 
fraternity of which he is the acknowledged head 
and king. He is as keen at detecting true mer- 
it as he is criminality, and he has now made a 
strong point, professionally, in the case of the 
HerrinG SaFe. Six of Pinkerton’s safes went 
into the fiery ordeal at Chicago, | but only two came 
out, and these two were Herr ing’s; the other four 
(not Herring’s) were burned to ashes; therefore 
Pinkerton may well say, ‘‘ I shall in "future use 
none but Herring's Safes.”"—{N.Y. Day Book.) 

=z = ——— 

RESURRECTION OF THE Harr, — After forty 
years of experiment, and a thousand failures, 
the great fact remains now, as in 1830, that 
Puacoy’s CuemicaL Harr [xvicorator is the 
only article in existence that will stop with ab- 
solute certainty the falling out of the hair, pro- 
duce a new growth from the roots, strengthen 
the fibres, prevent the possibility of their decay, 
and preserve to the latest period of life their 
flexibility, color, and luxuriance. Is there any 
other hair preparation before the world that will ac- 
complish these Gbjecta? Let those who have run 
through them ali answer the question! We challenge 
the world to show another article that will produce 
these results, and we guarantee that the Invigorator 
will, in every case, produce them. Should your drug- 
gist chance to be out of the article, he will obtain it at 
your request.—[Com.} 





EVERY GENUINE box of Dr. McLane’s Liver 
Pills bears the signature of FLemine Bros., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private United States 
Stamp. ‘‘ Take no other’’—the market is full of 
imitations. —[ Com. } 

Buy Electro Stlicon, a natural production. The best 
article for polishing Silver, Plated Ware, etc. Sold by 
Druggista, Jewelers, House-Furnishing, and Grocery 
Stores.—[ Com. J 


Tue famous H: alford Sdlecnentie Table 
Sauce can be hi ad of grocers. tt gaan ] 


Sororviovs Hes moRS.— The Vecetine has cured man 
cases of Scrofula of five, ten, and twenty years’ stand- 
ing.—[{Com.] 

————SS SS 

Groorrs, Spice Dealers, and Druggists all sell Bur- 

neit’s Standard Flavoring Extracts.—[Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
$10 A DAY TO AGENTS 10 set 
LICHTNING SEWERSBUTTON Hole 


Samples mailed fer 25c. Gro. L. Ferton, 119 Nassau St, 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


METROPOLITAN 


HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
J. F. CAKE, Proprietor. 


CONGRESS HALL, 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 
J. F. CAKE, Proprietor. 


CHAPPED HANDS and FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c., &c., 
Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in all 
weather. See that you get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by all 
Druggists. Only 25cts. By mail for 30cts. Manufac- 
tured only by Hrerman & Co., N. Y., P.O. Box 2228, 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared only by Dr, B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by bruggist 


MOTHERS 


S yesrié’s Lacteovs FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent physicians. U 
= 
E R 











Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New a 


INFANTS 





Se . lp 
H.W.COLLENDER™” PHELAN & COLLENDER. 


738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 








NOVELLO’S 
CHEAP MUSIC. 


NOVELLO?’S Glees, Part Songs, &......... 


NOVELLO’S Church Music..............-++ ee. 
NOVELLO’S Organ Music (Books)......... 50c. 
NOVELLO?’S Piano Music (Books).......... 50c. 
NOVELLO’S Popular Songs..............+. 20c. 
NOVELLO’S Oratorios ..............00-0005 50c. 
NOVELLO?’S Operas (Vocal Scores)......... 1 00 
NOVELLO?’S Operas (Piano-forte Solo)..... T5c. 





NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS, 


Price $1; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet Cloth, gilt 
ges, $2. 
Fripeio, Osrron, 


I. BagurereE, 

Le Nozze vi Fiearo, 
Rigo.erro, 
SomMNAMBULA, 

Der Freisouvrz, 
Tannhauser (next month). 
To be continued Monthly. 


NOVELLO’S 


a OCTAVO EDITION OF ORATORIOS. 


Fra Diavoro, 

Don Giovanni, 
Norma, 

Lvora pt LAMMERMOOR, 
Lvogezia Borgia, 

It Trovatore 


ineeiaaeneee 50c. | Stabat Mater.......... 
Tereel . Egypt..... = Acis and Galatea...... 
Judas Macca a Eien Twelfth Mass Tbe. 
SE cc cccccces sc BEN | MED secescvcescnsced 


ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THE GREAT 
MASTERS AT THE SAME 
LOW PRICES. 


ASE FOR NOVELLO'S EDITIONS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
ROGERS’ 


Groups of 


STATUARY, 


FROM 


$10 to $25. 


Inclose stamp for 
Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List 





to 
JOHN ROGERS, 


212 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


&e. Dovs.epay, maker, 
ork City. ‘“ Enough said.” 








wes TOUPEE 
96 Fulton St., New 





ALL the enapeene for the ) Price of One. 


DOLLAR. 
DOLLAR. 
DOLLAR. 
DOLLAR. 
DOLLAR. 
=f DOLLAR. 


MONTHS 


MONTHS 


DOLLAR. 
DOLLAR. 


MONTHS DOLLAR. 








The Publishers of THE WEEK have the pleasure of announcing that the great story, 


JOSEPH NOIREL’S REVENGE, 


Just completed in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and pronounced by the French critics the most Jattest, power- 


ful, and dramatic story that has appearedin France for years, has been translated expressl 
WEE It is ye ps to an arenes about four months, and THE WEEK will be sent 


C. H. JONES & CO., P.O. Box 1383, New York. 


is begun in THE 
“on trial” during that time for O. 


Address 


for its columns, and 





and “European, and presents a complete reflex of Current Opinion on Politics, Society, 
It gives the freshest and most copious intell 
en, Teachers—all, in fact, who have seen the paper— 


Science and Art, Music and the Drama, &c. 
departments ; and the Press, Cle 


on = an important want in erican journalism. 


*.* THE WEEK is made up of selections from the editorial utterances of the tenting jesenets American 


ligion, Litorature, 
ence in all these 
te in the opinion 


Single copy, 8 cents. For sale by all Newsdealers. 





S: $3 a year. 
Boys a om 
SILICATE me. 4 a sae 
| SPELLING LEAF SLATE write words on the 
| NA SILICATE 
RULED 
SPELLING 
LEAF SLATE. 
Parents should en- 


courage them, and 
buy one for each 
child. Nohomeor 
school should be 
without. Teachers 


Numbers, with a 
ruled back for cor- 
rections or com- 
ition, printed 
eading, with 
space for scholar’s 
name, No., class, 
and date. Size, 5x7 in. | price, 10 cts. Intro- 
ductory to schools, 6 cts. Sample b 4 on receipt 
of price. N. Y. SILICATE BOOK K SLAT E CO., 
191 Pulton a St, cor. Church St., N. Y. 








FOR the PARLOR, Send 
a stamp for a price-list. HARTZ 


My AGIC: CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
743 Broadway, New York. 


Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the most as- 
tounding card tricks can be done w ithout peoice $2, 
post free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by yi M. Hartz. 


GRISTADORO’> 


rHe BEST 


AHAIR DY E..— « 
Derpor, 6 Astor House; Factory, 68 Maiden Lane. 





OVELTY CARRIAGE — Cradle and Car- 
riage combined. See this rf a Mar. 23. Send 
stamp for Circular to L. P. T 512 Broadway, 
Be Ee Also, , Velocipedes, Swings, Hobbies, &e. 


OPIUM EATERS. “cured of the habit, | 3 


T. E. CLARKE, M.D., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 














ASBESTOS. 





‘ROOFING. 


FIRST PREMIUM MEDAL AWARDED IN 1870 
AND In 1871. Indorsed by Certificate from AmEBIcAN 


NBTITUTE as 
“The Best Article in the Market.” 


eee Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c., by mail. 
ws JOHNS, 78 itiiams 8t., N.Y. 
-_Batablished t in 1858, 


URNITURE.— Drawings Sketches, and Illus- 
trations sent on application, by mail or otherwise, 
for all kinds of Furniture, Curtain taing Lambrequins, and 


other Decorations. 
722 aa 724 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dreps of Constitution Water 


8 times a day cu 

Inflammation of the Kidneys, 
Stone in the Bladder, 

Catarrh of the Bladder, 
Diabetes, Gravel, Gleet, 
Brick-Dust Deposit, 

Female Complaints. 
Dyspepsia, Torpid Liver. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 


ATTENTION! LADIES!! 


Mrs. C. G. PARKER makes PURCHASES OF EV- 
ERY DESCRIPTION for ladies, at a moderate c’ 
Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dutton & 

713 Broadway; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broadway; Rev. 
Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. For Circu- 
lar (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 

713 Broadway, New York City. 


HE LITTLE FISHERMAN will catch 
more fish, larger fish, and atford more pleasure 
than any other hook-and-line arrangement ever invent- 
ed. Inclose stamp for circular. Ad 
VALLEY M’F’G CO., Catasanqua, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


IVERVIEW Military Academ Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going pot for boys. 
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IF YOU WANT AN 


AUCTIONEER 


To Sel\ Real Estate, 


Stocks, Furniture, or Merchandise, 
CALL ON 


JERE. JOHNSON, Jr., 


Successor to JOHNSON & MILLER, 
25 NASSAU STREET, N. Y¥. 





THE WONDERFUL 
-~ WOVEN ;-- 


WIRE MATTRESS 


fOR /r | T- 
AsK TaY - Bu 
MADE ONLY BY THE 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. 
- HARTFORD,CONN - 
FOR SALE BY ALL FURNITURE DEALERS. 


y . 





Send for Circulars to 
G. C. PERKINS, Secretary. 





{ARTFORD, CO: é ON, 
JUST ISSUED: 
EXPOSE OF POLYGAMY IN UTAH. 


By Mrs. T. B. H. Srxnuovss, of Salt Lake City. Illus- 
trated by Steruens. 

This intensely interesting book is the only revelation 
of the inner life of the Mormons ever published. 12mo, 
240 pages, Paper, $1; Cloth Bound, $1 50. 

For sale by all booksellers, American News Com- 
pany agents | ‘for the trade. 


STAMMERING. —Drs. White & Oatman, 402 4th Av 


References from clergymen in this 
city. No ) pay until cured. Send for Circiflar. 


PENSION. ‘CLAIMS, Original, Increase, or Re- 
jected, are prosecuted’ by Dr. F. SALTER (late 
Medical Referee U. 8. Pension Office 

Address, 613 Louisiana Avenue, W ashington, nc 


PILES! An Infallible Remedy! Simple and im 
¢ mediate. Sent for 50 centa. Address 

A. L. MORTON, Newville, Cumberland Co., Pa. 

per month, guarantee d 


$100 to 25 sure to Agents every 


where, selling our new seven-strand Waire Piatra 
Crorues Lings. ls reacily at every house. Samples 
free. Address the Grearp Wire Mitts, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENT. T, GOODNOW, & C0O., Boston, Mass. 
Publish “Tae Parent St an,” sell Patents, and 
give profitable | agencies to canvassers. 


} A WEEK.—Ladies and Gentlemen wanted for 
$4 Agents. C. P. Wixstow & Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
PUMLISUED LY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 
MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. 


M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Cloth, $1 75. ‘o 


MUNSON’S PHONOGRAPHY. The Complete Pho- 
nographer: being an Inductive Exposition of Pho 
nography, with its Application to all Branches of 
Reporting, and affording the Fullest Instruction to 
— who have not the Assistance of an Oral Teach- 

also intended as a Schoo!-Book. By Jamrs E. 
Saousen Official Stenographer to the Surrogute’s 
Court of New York. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 











H. R. Hawets, 


12mo, 


PRIME’S TRAVELS. Around the World. By Ep- 
warp D. G. Praime, D.D. With numerous I!lustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. From the Journal ofa Girl 
in her Teens. Edited by the Author of “Jbdbn Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. (Being 
Vol. III. of the Series ‘“‘ Books for Girls.") 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and Ilinstra- 
tions. The following volumes are now ready: Gos- 
pels, 2 vols. ; Acts, 1 vol.; Romans,1 vol.; First Co- 
rinthians, 1 vol., Second ‘Corinthians and ‘Galatians, 
lvol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


THB LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaac I. Haves, M.D., Author of “The 
Open Polar Sea,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. pam 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tygrman, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $250 per vol. Vol. 1. just ready. 


EEE 


Fresh _— 


PUBLISHED HY 
HARVER & BROTHERS, 
OF OLIVER TWIST. By 


With Portrait of Author, and 
8vo, Paper, 50 cts.; 





New Yor, 





THE ADVENTURES 
Cuaries Dickens. 
28 Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 
Cloth, $1 00. hh 


CECIL'’S TRYST. By the Author of “B 
Bone,” “*Won—Not Wooed,” “Carlyon's 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. By M.E. Brannon, Au- 
thor of “ Fenton's Quest,” is Dead- Sea Fruit,” “Birds 
of Prey,” “ Eleanor's Victory,” ‘* Charlotte's Inherit- 
ance,” “ Aurora Floyd,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


d in the 
ear," &c. 


POOR MISS FINCH. By Wi-xre Coxtiss, Author 
of “Man and Wife,” *‘No Name,” **Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. 8yo, 
Paper, $1 00. 





ee Harrre & Broturrs will send any of their 
works by mail, postage Pe to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ta Harper's Cararoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
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THE UNIVERSAL | 
TWINE & THREAD CUTTER 


SAVES 
TIME, TWINE, 
THREAD, FINGERS, 
AND TEETH, 


And is all combined in 
a convenient and neat 
little device, which is 
worn (like a badge) on 
the coat, vest, or lady's 
dress or work - basket. 
It is received with un- 
bounded favor by ail 
Merchants, Clerks, and 
Salesmen in Dry Goods, 
Grocery, Hardware, 
Deeg, Bost and Shoe, 
and all other business 
where thread or twine 
is used. 

Its unprecedented sale 
is its best recommenda- 
tion. 

A CUTTER WILL BE 
_ MAILED TO ANY ADDEESS 
ON BECEIPT OF 2 oTs., 
AND IF NOT SATISFIED 





“7 would not be without it." TURNED. 


T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 599 Broadway, N.Y. 
Spiendid inducements to Agents and the Trade. 
Be sure and senc for one. 


~ JOWA FARMING LANDS. — 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, & PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Is now offering for sale to actual settlers more than 


500,000 ACRES 


of the finest and moet desirable Farming Lands in 
the West. 

The lands are chiefly situated alon 
railroad between the cities of Des Molnes and Council 
Bluffs, and are the most fertile and accessible lands 
offered for sale at low prices in the State. Prices will 
range from $5 per acre, the average being about $7 or $8. 

Sales are made eithe rfor cash or on short or long time, 
60 as tosuitall purchasers. Full warranty deeds given. 


EXPLORING TICKETS, 


entitling the purchaser of land to a credit of amonnt 


the line of its 





THK MONEY WILL BE Ek- | 


paid for fare upon his land, are for sale at the princi- | 


pal ticket offices of the Company. 


For pamphlet (with map), or any information re- 


garding the lands, address 
J.L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 
Davenparst, Iowa. 


SAVE YOUR EYES! 











Throw Away Your Spectacles! 
“dg i surg al 
sates ur Hlustratec 
OLOCY OF THE EYE AND SIGHT’ 
and Near-Sightedness it 
ontimpaired V 1,Weak, 
Sore and Intlamed Eves 
worst dis 
free t an 1 
New rk ¢ i ¢ 7 
BOX 840 P.0. 165 &167 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
Given through- 
out the 
GRAND OPERA «nis &- 


$400,000 00 


Distributed among ticket holders. First prize,$75,000 00 
in gold. Every one receives the full value of his mon- 
ey, with chance of a fortune. 
every ticket at the time of purchase. 


TWENTY THOUSAND GIFTS. 


Send for Circular to 
GRAND OPERA CO., 
129 Fulton St., New York. 


STOREKEEPERS W A NTED AS, AGENTS. _ 


Pomeroy’ s Trusses, 





“FINGER PAD,” 
“ ADJUSTABLE,” 


THE 


“NIGHT” TRUSS, 


Tnrivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia or 


Rupture. Descriptive Circular, with Price-List, 
&c., sent on application, and full letter of advice, when 
requested. 

No one should purchase a Truss withont first calling 
on or writing to us for information and advice. 


POMEROY & CO., 
744 BROADWAY, COR. ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. 


PORTABLE 


SODA FOUNTAINS, 


$40, $50, $75, & $100. 
G00D, DURABLE, AND CHEAP! 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Mannfactured by 
J. W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind. 
we Send for Circular. 29 








~ SOMETHING NEW ANO BEAUTIFUL. 


Send address and 50 cents, and by return mail I will 
forward a beautiful model from which any number can 
be made, readily odting = 25 cents each. 

N. HULL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A handsome gift with | 








SAUNDERS’, feazors, Pocket Knives, 


and fine Cutlery of all kinds. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
With a Novelty Job Printing-Press, 
WHICH STILL MAINTAINS ITS REPUTATION as 


The most valuable addition to the 
Business Office; the moet effi- 
cient instructor in Se thools; the 
most fase inating and instructive 
amusement inthe Family ~ - 
for General 


.— to 
anufac- 
ee Mass. 
Epwarps, 543 
How ELL, & Lrpw 1G, 
A. C. Ke.ioce, 
Agents. 


az. 
Send . “eo is 
BENJ. 0 
turer, 351 Fede mH 1s 
J. F. Epwarps, St. Louis, Mo. ; ’ 
Broadway, New York; KxLuEY, 
917 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
172 W. Washington Street, Chicago, in., 


OME SEWING MACHIN 


This Unequalled Machine 
USES A STRAIGHT NEEDLE, 
HAS THE UNDER FEED, 
MAKES THE “LOCK STITCH,” 
Is Simple, Reliable, and Durable. 
WE CHALLENGE COMPETITION. 
Agents wanted where we are not represented. For further 


ruculars, address JOHNSON, CLARK & CO.. BOSTON 
ASS.. PITTSBURGH, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., or ST. 


LOUIS, MO 
GENERAL AGENTS. 





Portland. Me 


oston, Mass 


PENDLETON BROS 

if ARK & PRESCOTT. 
AREY BROS. & WILCOX, 

D G. MAXWELL, 

a. & 


PHILLIPS, 





"San Francisco, C al 
- Portland, Oregon 


A 
P 
E 





U FOR 
SHEATHING, 

I PLASTERING, 

L ROOFING, 

D DEAFENING, 


AND 


CARPET LINING. 


Samples and circulars sent free, by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
N Chicago ; or, 
+" B. E. HALE & CO., 

22 & 24 Frankfort St., u.T., 
Ai Sole Ag'ts for Eastern States. 


VENEERS, 
HARDWOOD BOARDS 


Large and choice assortment of 
FRENCH BLACK WALNUT, AMBOINE, THUYA, 
HUNGARIAN ASH; 

Together with a complete stock of 
DOMESTIC FINE-FIGURED VENEERS, BOARDS, 
AND PLANK. 

&@™ Send for catalogue and price-list. 
GEO. W. BEAD & CO.,N. ¥., 
170 & 172 Centre Street. 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St., between 5th and 6th Sta. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


AWD 
A Work Descriptive of the City of New 
York in all its Various Phases, 
Its splendors and wretchedness; ite high and low life; 
its marble palaces and dark dens ; ite attractions and dan- 
gers; its rings and frauds; ite leading men and politi- 
cians; ite adventurers; its charities; its mysteries and 
crimes. 
Illustrated with Nearly 250 Fine Engravings. 
Send for Circulars, and see our terms and a full de- 
scription of the work. Address 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERIC AN Or Secret art of taming, training, 


ORSE and breaking wild and vicious horses 
DOCTOR, —new and enlarged edition, near 100 
es octavo. It tells “all about” breaking colts, 
ning colts and horses. Also, a complete eystem of 


medical treatment—remedies for EVERY disease. No 
farmer can arroup to do without this book—worth 
$50 to any horse owner. A bee well printed 
and bound, only 25 cts., 5 for $1, pre; Order only 
of HUNTER & CO.; * Publishers Minedale N. H. 


‘ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps in 
use which can neither break, leak, nor 
explode. Are ornamental and cheap. 
Adapted to all household uses; also, to 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS MAKE $10 A DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS, 
Manufactured by 


WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 





DON’T BUY | 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
press, styled The Young America, warranted 
the best cheap panting: press in the world for the am- 
ateur — = reneral printer. Address, for circu- 
lar, S PRESS CO., 53 Murray St., 
and 8 Province St., 


Boston. 
You ask WHY we can sell 
ree Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
? We answer—It costs 
f2' than @300to make any @600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
We have no Agenta, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
rice, and warrant Five Years. 
nd for illustrated circular, in 
e which we refer to 300 kera, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may knew). using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories, 
Piano » 865 Broadway, New York. 


HEONLY SURE WAY toavoidfraud. Our 
Watches, $6 to $200, Chains, $2 to 275, Jewelry, &c., 
sent C.O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
for them. Send stamp for Circular to 
WHEELER & CO., 738 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 








WEEKLY. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUE NAMES AND DI- 
BRECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER MELNG PRINTED ON 
FAOU aranees PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 &8 Lo be ad- 
jasted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across ‘the larges st part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS...... 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.. we 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK.... 
APRON -POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT. 
—e nr rae SUIT 











(for ‘girl ‘from 7 
‘ 


Yo 0 eae eee 23 
oir - - PRINC ‘ESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 ‘to 
reo “ 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years old)..... ee Seiien : "= 2 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years a 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and NIC K- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to09 years old). “ 81 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old)............... awe § @ 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
an i ERITE POLONAISE WALKING 
See “ 
Lov IS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.. “« 41 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER a , 42 
GIRL ‘S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years ok “ 44 
GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING - GOWN AND 





SMOKING-CAP. = @ 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with AI rob- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. — 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt “ 4 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 

Apron-front Over-ckirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 50 


MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
i.e  §2 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND C APE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Traived Skirt. 
Vol. v. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC QUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old). 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dreseing 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Ni 
Chemise, and Drawers)... 

PL. AIN BASQU E, with Apron- “front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt. nis - 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING STIT. ’ * 13 

SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAP E, with 
French Blonse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, ‘and Walking Skirt .......... “ 13 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by ma 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Ps atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Sacque, C rset 
ght Dress, Yoke 













SEWING MACHINE 
Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
4 strength and beauty of 
& 4 stitch, durability of con- 
Ne etruction, and rapidit 
ae ofmotion. Ca land ex- 
Send for circu- 

Agents wanted. 

MANUFACTURED BY 





—— 623 Broadway, N. Y. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


UY the Ce.esnatren WILSON SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World. 
For Sale Everrwhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc- 
cupied Territory. For Illu-trated Circulars, Address, 

1L8ON BEwine MaourneCo.. Cleveland, 0.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Cleve 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
_HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


ORTABILITY combined 

with great wer in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and general out-door day and night 
double perspective glasses ; 
show objects distinctly at from two 
to six miles. Spectacles of the 
: atest power, to strengthen and 
improve the sight without the yy result of fre- 
quent changes. Catalogues sent by inclosing stamp 
SEMMONS, Oovutsts’ Optroran, 687 Broadway, N 

















Thousande are being cured by these infallible Pills. 
Guaranteed in every case. Orders by mail promptly 
answered. 
sale Office 


. 487 Eanal St... N.Y. 


VALIELLILAVAY 


Ball Instructions for Home Treatment. Address 


Send for Circnlars. 





will | 
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Breech: Loading SHOT. GUNS, 





Rifles, Pistols, & Metallic Cartridges. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


The Great Republic. 


By Jas. D. McCabe, Jr. The handsomest and most 
valuable book to an American ever published. Has 
1120 large 8vo pages, 234 superb illustrations on wood 
and steeL No book like it has ever been iasued. Ayents 
wanted. Sold by subscription. Send for terms to 
WM. B. EVANS & CO., 740 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


Send for Circulars 





THE NEW GAME oF 
POPULAR CH 
FRAPS 
” a a BORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.— oie At 
will dispose of One Hundred nee »*%, MELopeons, and 


OxGans, of six first-class makers, including Water=, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance iu 


| monthly or quarterly installments. 


“AGENTS 


| lars free. 








HE COAL AND IRON RECORD, for 


all interested in Coal and Iron, valuable market re- 


All Newsdealers have 


‘ and genera) information. 
ishe rs, Ne ow _ ork. — 


WESTERN & CO., Publ 
ARTIFICIAL LiMbs—A A MARKS, a= 
N.Y Ir 





and U. 8. G (Mant of Piney Paka 
Artificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and 
Feet. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, free 





AGENTS WA NTED. 


JAMES FISK. 


) account of a 


The only complete life of 


‘ schemes. enterprises and 









acing @ full 
' 3 “Guna PRAUDS of the 
i) n iHTS 


SHADOWS of X ‘ite, P Jose MANSFIELD 
the siren, eof ‘Ebw. ARD S. STOKES, 1 Just rut- 
tav ver AL ar 


t ry at Cire cules | wg 
cvU., is Pailadelphis, Chicago or Cisetn 


$20 a DAY 


Sellin ng our Patent Butt on-Hole Cutter, with silver 
case; 25 cents; will last h. time; cuts 20 Correct 
Button- Holes a minute, any size. Patent Fountain 
Pen and XX Youemite Gold Pens. Samples of all, with 
Circulars, — for 2 cents. a ~ ¥ NOVELTY 
CO., 404 Library St P hilade Iphis 


Ce 


ré 
U3 NION ¥ UBLISHi NG 


make 





$732 IN 31 DAYS 


Made by one Agent, selling Su.vex'’s Broom. 100,- 


000 in use. Recommended by Horace Greeley and 
Am. Agriculturist. One county for each Agent. 
Cc. A. CLEGG & CO., 20 Cortlandt St, New York 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pear! St., New ¥ 
MONE made with our Stencil 
heck Outfit. Circus 

STaFFo on St., N. ¥ 


rk. 


Easily 
and Key-< 
ep M'r’e Co., 66 Fult 


GENTS w anted.- Agente make money at 
work for us tt at anythi se. Partic «free 
G. SrTinson & Co., Fi me Art Pudi ishers, .P rtland, “Mais ne. 


MONE 7 MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
4 


Check Ontfits. Catalogu d 
full partic ulara FREE. S. M. Srexcer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


more 


cx, samples, 





every 


GENTS WANTED to sell articles needed by 
one. Address PLUMB & CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
$425 A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished 
9) Le) Expenses paid. HB. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
TERMS for HARPER'S S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 

BAZAR. 

Harrer’s Macaztne, One Year..... $4 00 

Harrer’s Werkiy, One Year ir 40 

Hagrer's Bazar, One Yea 400 
Harper's Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexry, and Harrrr’s 

Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00 


the Magazine, Weekry, or 
Club of Five 
siz 


either 
aratis for ever 


An Extra Copy of 
Bazar will be supplied 
Senscriners at $4 00 each, 
Copies for $20 00, without ace ny 


none ? 











The Postage within the Uni ted States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for t AR 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi quar- 
terly, at the office where received. St ibecripti ons from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents fo 
the Wrrxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snb 

| scriptions may commence with any Number “When 


Price $1 00 per box. Testimonials at Whole- 


cr 
understood that the 


no time is specified, it will be € 
Nu \"y" of 










| enbscriber wishes to begin with the firet 
the curre - Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
acc: rd ng 
The V« atin Wer«cy and Bazar comme 
w ‘ith the year. When no time is specified, it w tN he 
derstood that the subscriber w > » commence 
Ww ith the Number next aft of his orde 
When the subscriber t chang om 
both the old and new « e t be given 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
avable to the o f Harrer & Brot iens is prefer- 





ould the Order or Draft 
newed withont | 


10ss to 


sh 


able to Bank No 
lost or stolen, it can be 7 
he sender. 


ites, since 





tn Harper's Perrontcats 
Half Pace, 


Treus For ADVERTISING 
Harper's Maoazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; 


| $250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Rapes Weekly. — Inside Pages, $1 & per Line; 
Ontside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertiot 


R. N. TOOKER, M.D., 117 East Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. | 


Harper's Bazar.—¢1 per Line; Cuts and Disp! 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


iy, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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“HERE!” 


The True ‘ Military Ring.” 


It has been stated that 


40,000 ORGANS 


(presumably “Cabinet Organs”) are sold annually— 
somewhere; which we think is nearly the whole num- 
ber of alt sorts of reed organs made in the United 


States. But over 


40,000 AMERICAN ORGANS 


are in use, and we are constantly extending our facili- 
ties for manufacture. Tur Situ American ORGAN 
Co. is the oldest among New England makers, having 
been in business over twenty-one years. Our organs 
are distributed over the civilized world, and are every 


where recognized as 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 


Enslish manufacturers, wishing to commend their 


wares, advertise them in large type as 


AMERICAN ORGANS! 


While we believe in BRAINS, MU- 
SICAL PEELING, and CULTIVATED 
WASTE, and think that such a combi- 
nation will not be beaten in the produc- 
tion of artistic works by any quantity 
of planers, borers, and jig-saws, we 
nevertheless avail ourselves of cvery 
practical expedient to save labor, by em- 
ploying machinery to do such work as 
does not require intellect for its perfec- 
tion; and a visit to our factory will 
show that there is no establishment in 
the country that uses so many 


INGENIOUS LA8O0R- SAVING MACHINES. 


Our large capital—equal in amount to that of any 


mpeting compan enables us to purchase ample 


ce 


supplies of 


THE BEST MATERIALS, 
and to give thorough workmanship and completeness 
to every part of our instruments. And for this end 


We mean to secure ihe most 


INTELLIGENT SUPERVISION 


in every department, and especially to produce the 
most 


BRILLIANT AND MELODIOUS TONE. 


We manwfacture organs of such a size, and with 
such a volume as wil! give permanent satisfaction. If 
we made the emall boxes of thin tones advertised for 
Fifty Dollars, we could report the sale of much larger 
numbers in the aggregate than now. But we require 
and use as much black-walnut lumber, which is the in- 
dispensable casing of the better class of organs, as any 
makers in the country. 

Our prices are as low as those of any instruments 
that preteud to a comparison in quality. We have re- 


ALL THE TESTIMONIALS 


ould ask for! and are content not to print the 


+) 


it can be seen attached to the puffs of all 


1 instruments, | 


Wes t rlad to send our new 


RED LINE CATALOGUE 


t iress upon application. 


THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO., 


Fremont St., opp. Waltham St., 








BOSTON. 


(New Hampshire heard from.) 





THE 


GEORGE WOODS ORGANS 


Are acknowledged by all acquainted with their merits 
to be very far in advance of any other manufactured. 





THEIR 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS, 


(Patented September 13, 1870, do. Jan. 23, 1871-1872), 
which give to them their wonderful capacity for 


BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL EFFECTS 


and capability for the most brilliant variations and 
combinations. 

THEIR EXTRAORDINARY POWER, BEAUTY 
OF DESIGN, and THOROUGHNESS OF CON- 
STRUCTION and FINISH are surprising to all who 
are unacquainted with the degree of perfection to 
which the manufacture of the PARLOR ORGAN has 
been carried, 

Illustrated lists, with music, sent free on application. 

Correspondence with all interested in music and 
with the trade solicited. Address 


GEO. WOODS & CO, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass, 
__Warerooms—Music Hall, Winter Street, Boston. 


+ wm b—IMMENSE SUCCESS! Relief found at 
“ ¥ " * last. The Infallible Curr for Neuralgia. 
USE THE 


CHINESE NEURALGIA POWDERS, 


Purely Vegetable. Price, $1 00 per box. Sent free by 
mail to any part of the world: Address 


J. A. J. SMITH & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


THE “‘LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 


> 





— 





“ BEST 


TO USE.” 


4é 
EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 
8. M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sell it, 
“ DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


¢#~ Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 








WEEKLY. 


[Marcu 30, 1872. 


& HAMLIN CABINET ORGAN 
esi, x For $50. 
esr SECURELY PACKED, 


SO THAT IT CAN BE SENT BY ORDINARY 
FREIGHT ROUTES WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

As an illustration of the very low prices at which they are en- 
abled, by the introduction of extraordinary facilities for manufac- 
_ 2 sell their well-known ORGANS, which are acknowledged 
to be the 


Best in the World, 


The MASON & HAMLIN CO. invite attention to this, their lowest- 
priced style, by which they are, nevertheless, willing to be 
judged both as to the Excellence of their Work 
and its Prices, It is quite small, and in plain case, but the 
= ——- SS » is the very nest, the tone powerful and of finest 
‘ ~~ quality, and its durability can be fully depended on. 
Style No. 1, $50. - Other styles at proportionate rates. New Styles this season of 
FIVE-OCTAVE DOUBLE- REED ORGANS, IN VERY ELEGANT CASES, at $140, $132, and $125 each. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 

With full descriptions and lowest prices, from $50 to $1000 each, also Testimonial Circular, with opin- 
ions of more than 100 musicians, sent free to any address. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont St., Boston ; 596 Broadway, N. Y. 
THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. | a. 
A land grant of 12,000,000 acres of the best Glove P Fitting Corset. 
——— —= — I 


MASON 















Cheap Farms! Free Homes! 


ON THE LINE OF THE 








Farming and Mineral Lands in America. 








f you want the most sat- 
* isfactor)), best-fitting, and the 
yw cheapest Corset, for its real 
value, you have ever worn, 


3,000,000 Acres in Nebraska, in the Great Platte 
Valley, the Garden of the West, now for sale. | 
These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4lst degree of North Latitude, the cen- | 
tral line of the great Temperate Zone of the American 
Continent, and for n os and stock raising | 

unsurpassed by any in the United States. 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given 
and more convenient to market than can be found 
elsewhere. 

FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 


The best locations for Colonies.—Soldiers entitled to 
a Homestead of 160 Acres. Free Passes to Pur- 
chasers of Land. 

Send for the new Seapine pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish, and 
Danish, mailed free every where. Address 

0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co., 

OMAHA, NEB. 


THOMSON’S 
GENUINE PATENT 


!\ GLOVE - FITTING. 


f No Corset has ever attained 


such a reputation, either in 
this or any other country, 
As now made in length and 
fullness of bust, 
IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVED. 

Every Corset is stamped with the name Tomson 
and the trade-mark, a Crown. Kept by all first-class 
dealers. Also, 


THOM SON’s 
BEST 3 


A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. 
QUALITY SUPERIOR. 





‘We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 


tion whether it is any exagger- 5 
ation to say the THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Owners of Patents, 


Tj FAMILY FAVORITE J 391 BROADWAY, NEW — . 
will execute a greater variety @) Oo LE Y 
of sewing, with fewer attach- ue Ly E AST, Beg, 


ments and less annoyance, than 4 
any other p OW D E R 
TRY !T, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


SEWING MACHINE. SASS 
INSURE 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 




















AGAINST 


(205 WNT Tha 
ay ACCIDENTS 





ommend it as THE BEST. COB et. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 


WARDS 


TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE 
OF HARTFORD. COMPANY 
IMPERIAL GIN, 


Of our distillation, is the only brand made in this coun- 
try by the Holland process. It is genuine Genera, at 
half the price. Purely medicinal in quality. Put up 
in barrels, Holland quarter pipes, and in cases. Each 
Ready-made SHIRTS, six for $12 50. Fine quality, | bottle has our initials thereon, and each barrel or cask 
well made, and warranted to fit. The cash can be paid | revenue stamp our full name. Take no other—they 
to Express Company on receipt of goods. | are all mere imitations. H. H. SHUFELDT & CO., 
Ss. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway; Established 1857. Chicago. 
Also, Corner of Union Square and Broadway, N. Y. | H. KELSEY, Agent, 62 Broad St., N. Y. 


“GUANACO” 


UMBRELLAS. 
ONE 


IN THE 


CASH ASSETS, 
$1,919,891, 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measure for Shirts. 
Printed Directions for Self- Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free every where. 











if your hair is falling out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 
—|ing. Sold every where. 


\wim4 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 











— — 
= $75 to $250 per month, mae ana te: 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 


‘OMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- | $500 REWARD is offered by 
COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA Fl ie ctesclener of Or Beach 


Catarrh Remedy for a case of 


CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 


—_ 

= 

= 

= superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed “Cold in Head,” Catarrh or 
TR 

— 

= 


Ozena,which he cannot cure. 


and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 Sold by Druggists at 50 cts 


for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the * Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We’pay Agents l 








NEXT OF KIN. 
ADVERTISEMENTS (Gun’s Index to) 
s for NEXT OF KIN, CHANCERY 
HEIRS, and LEGATEES, since 1600. Price 60 cents, 
I. N. SOPER & CO., 21 Park Row, N.Y. 


reer INDELIBLE INK. 


made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
<t{ Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, I.; or St. Louis, Mo. 








E. P.GLEASON M’F’G CO. 


Make GAS-BURNERS of every description, Street 
and Fancy Lanterns, &c., &c. 135 Mercer St., N.Y. 


See that every bottle is so marked that you 
may be sure it is Payson’s Genuine. 









Z 
i 
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HUNTING IN INDIA. 


Smoking out a Tiger.—A remarkable Leap.—Sad Ter- | 


Adventure.—Curious Bear 
e.—A Mud Bath.—Ex- 
al Joke on a Boaster. 


m of a Hunting 
Wild-Boar H 
citing Chase.—A Practic 





** Hentine the tiger,” said an old East India 
officer, the veteran of many adventures in the 
jungle, ‘‘ is very pleasant sport, very—unless the 
tiger should take a notion to hunt you.” Even 
with this qualification the sport has a fascination 
which few men can resist, and stories of hunt- 
ing adventures are always sure of an attentive 
audience. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
a sportsman like Lieutenant -Colonel Gordon 
Cumming, when in India, should spend every 
leave of absence among wild men and wild beasts, 
or that he should write a delightful account of 
his adventures in camp and jungle. And having 
enjoyed the perusal of the book ourselves, we 
propose to share the pleasure with the readers of 
the Weekly. In doing this we shall not attempt 
to make a connected narrative, but give such 
adventures chiefly as match the spirited illustra- 
tions by the author's friend, Colonel Baigrie. 

One hot season Lieutenant-Colonel Cumming, 
with a brother officer by the name of Hayward, 
organized an expedition to the Toorun Mall Hill, 
in the Akranee Pargunnah of Kandesh, where 
they had already passed one season. In the 
Vicinity, at a place called Wuggeria, there were 
some low table-hills, lying close together, having 
their sides covered stunted trees, while 








with 


HUNTING IN INDIA—SMOKING OUT A TIGER. 


round the tops were precipitous rocks and caves, 
giving good shelter to bears. A tiger was also 
reported to frequent the neighborhood. Early 
one morning, in company with a number of 
shikaries, or native hunters, they ascended one 
of these hills, and carefully examined all the 
rocks along the crest. The rest of the story we 
give in the author’s own language : 

We had been looking down from one spot (he 
says) where there were larz2 masses of rocks, 
and seeing nothing, we had moved away some 
paces, when we were startled by the discharge 
of a matchlock just behind us. We hurried 
back, and found one of the villagers seated on 
the edge of the rock, whence he had fired ata 
hyena. As we were scolding him for shooting 
without orders, six or seven hyenas ran out from 
the rocks below us, and made off down the hill. 
The noise we had made alarmed a large bear, 
which had been also lying among the rocks, and 
it made a rush for its cave, which was close by. 
We opened fire, and, confused by our shots, the 
bear went at a hole too small to admit it, and as 
it struggled in the entrance we emptied our re- 
maining barrels. It managed, however, to with- 
draw its body, and disappeared under a huge 
mass of rock. Beneath this was a cave, having 
another small opening tending upward to the 
edge of the rock, and having on its immediate 
left a perpendicular mass of stone many feet in 
height. We could hear the bear in the cave be- 
low ; and on looking down through the opening 
above mentioned, I could see its eves below me. 


HUNTING IN 


INDIA—A 





From the position of the hole, however, I could 
not get my rifle tc bear upon him except by 
firing from the left shoulder. This I did, and 
from the struggles below we knew that the shot 
had taken effect. After some time one of my 
horse-keepers who was with us got down to the 
spot where the bear had entered, and taking a 
knife in his teeth, he crawled in. I followed him, 
and we found ourselves in a small cave, the end 
of which was blocked by a mass of rock, having 


a hole under it, through which the bear had 
passed. Into this hole the man crept, and dis- 
appeared till I saw nothing but his feet. Pres- 


ently he called out that he had hold ov the bear, 
and requested me to pull his legs. ving down 
my rifle, I hauled away, and succeeded in d 
out man and bear into the outer cave, whence 
the beast was dragged by the rest of the party. 
I was much pleased by the pluck shown by my 
man, for his entry into the cave was a purely 
voluntary act on his part, and contrary to the 
advice of the villagers, who, one and all, de- 
clared that he would be killed. 

In the dry bed of a river close to the village 
was a water-hole used by the cattle, and we were 
informed that a tiger came there every night to 
drink. We had been out all day without getting 
a shot; and on our return late in the evening 
we found that some men who had promised to 
have a platform erected in a neighboring tree had 
decamped, leaving their work undone. 

The moon did not rise until after nine o'clock; 
so We remained till then in the village, and then 


= 





awing 





REMARKABLE LEAP. 





SS A 








went down to the water-hole, where da 
small breast-work of boughs placed round the 
foot of an old tamarind-tree. In the open space 
in the bed of the river we tied up a gvat, and 
throwing our blankets into our hiding-place, we 
arranged our guns and dismissed all our attend- 
ants. As we came down frora the village we 
heard the tiger growling on the hill-side, but 
though we remained on the alert a long time, we 
saw nothing of him. It had been arranged that 
if the tiger came, and sprang on the goat, we 
should lie still till he commenced to eat, when we 
were to rise on our knees and deliver our fire: 
Altogether it was rather an insane proceeding ; 
but we were young in those days. 

About midnight Hayward was lving fast asleep, 
when I heard the grow] of the tiger at a short 
distance on the hill behind us. I at once aroused 
my companion, and we could see by the move- 
ments of the goat that it was in a great state 
of trepidation. J'resently we heard the foot- 
steps of the tiger advancing on the dry leaves, 
and then all was till save the piteous Lleat of 
the goat as it strained at the rope. The tiger, 
I believe, stalked him behind the very tree un- 
der which we lay, and in a few seconds he made 
his rush. We kept well down; there was a 
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struggle among the shingle, and then all was 
still. Thinking that the ttme had arrived for 


us to shoot, we raised our heads and saw—no 
tiger—no goat—no any thing! 
The rope had given way, and the tiger had 


carried his prey under some thick buehes on the 











far side of the river-bed. We could hear him 
crunching up the bones as he made his meal ; 
but he was in deep shade, and we could see 
nothing. About two hours after he moved to a 
muddy puddle and drank. We then got an 
imperfect view, and had a snap shot at him, but 
he got away untouched, and we returned to the 
village much disappointed. 

Next night we had a platform put up in a tree 
ut another spot, and again tied up our scape- 
goat. We took up our positions, and had both 
been asleep, when, on waking, I looked over at 
the goat, and saw that it was tumbling about in 
a peculiar manner. I roused my friend, and 
after iooking long in the imperfect light, we made 
out a panther lying by the dead goat, with his 
teeth in its throat. As the beast lay on the yel- 
low grass, it was with great difficulty that we 
could distinguish it. We got our rifles on him, 
and fired together, on which the panther gave 
one grunt, and rushed off among the under-wood. 
On descending next morning we examined the 
ground, and found both the bullets in the earth, 
within a few inches of each other, and on the 
very spot where the panther had been. We 
searched about, but did not find him; and next 
morning we moved our camp. ‘Two days after, 
some villagers, observing vultures ‘attracted to 
the spot, again went to the ground, and found 
the remains of the panther lying among some 
dead leaves. We must have passed close to 
him in our former search, but his yellow jacket 
being so similar to the dry grass and leaves, we 
had failed to see him, and thereby lost his skin. 

After an absence of several days on the ‘i'oo- 
run Mill Hill we returned to Wuggeria, and 
weut out on the hills daring the heat of the day, 
hoping to fall in with something. As we were 
ascending a spur we espied some animal lying 
under a ledge of overhanging rock in a bay 
formed by the contour of the hill to our right. 
We had no regular shikarees—only a few Bheels 
pi-ked up as we were leaving the village; these 
prouounced the beast to be a hyena, and we 
decided on having a shot at him. 

Carefully marking a tree on the crest of the 
rock above him, we made a circuit, and, ascend- 
ing to the table-land, came out above the spot 
Where we had marked him. Standing ready to 
open fire, we directed the Bheels to heave down 
stones, which they did, but nothing appeared. 
We concluded that the game had moved, but 
some of the Bheels crawled along the face of the 
rock like monkeys, and, on looking over, ascer- 
tained that there was an inner cave within that 
in which we had seen the animal lying. It was 
evident that on hearing us he had quietly risen 
and moved in; so we agreed to smoke him out. 
We therefore found a place where we could de- 
scend, aud su passed round the base of the rock 
to the cave. 

‘The outer part was triangular in shape—about 
seven vards wide at the outside, and four or five 
deep, having at the further end an inner cave of 
about four feet high by two and a half broad. 
The outer cave was quite open in front, and 
seven feet high at the outside. From the cave 
the hill sloped sharply down, covered with trees 
and bushes. 

Some of the Bheels advanced to the mouth of 
the inner cave, and looking in, saw one eye of 
the creature, like a ball of fire, at the far end of 
the den. We endeavored to get a shot, but ow- 
ing, I suppose, to some projecting piece of rock, 
we never could see both eves at once, and two 
shots which I fired in were without effect. 
Meanwhile the Bheels had collected a large 
bundle of grass and sticks, which we rolled up 
to the entrance of the inner cave, and having set 
tire to it, we all withdrew to the mouth of the 
outer to watch the result. ‘There was a most 
thorough draught into the cave, and the flame was 
swept into it, but the beast made no sign, and at 
length the fire died down. We then had another 
large bundle of dry grass made up, but this time 
we mixed it well with green leaves. On this 
being fired, a dense black smoke arose, and was 
carried into the cave. It was such that we 
thought no beast could live in it; but again the 
fire died out, and though the inner cave was 
filled with smoke, its tenant had made no attempt 
to come out. We had just made up our minds 
that he had died in the hole, when, from the in- 
ner cave, came a sudden rush of smoke, as if 
driven out by something advancing rapidly. We 
stood ready, and the next instant, through the 
embers of the fire, came, not a hyena, but a large 
tiger, charging blindly, with savage growls. 

Hayward carried a short rifle, with a ball of 
some three ounces in weight, and I had a double 
ritle of fourteen bore. In the instant that elapsed 
between the tiger's emerging from the smoke 
and his reaching the entrance of the outer cave 
he was struck by the three balls. ‘I'wo had taken 
him through the shoulder, and one through the 
loins, disabling his hind quarter. As he fell we 
could have placed our guns on his head—too 
near, in fact, to be pleasant. 

Our followers behaved with great steadiness, 
and at once handed us our second guns. By 
this time the tiger had managed to drag himself 
from the cave, and having got on the slope of the 
hill, he was evidently unable to move up toward 
us. When he first appeared the Bheels were up 
the trees in an instant, but came down when they 
saw him fall, and assisted us to ascend the rock. 
‘this we did one at a time, the other keeping 
guard in case of accidents, The tiger, though 
disabled, was very savage, and had plenty of life 
it him, and crunched the under-wood savagely. 
Afier some time we gave him his guietus, and 
carvied him home to the camp. He was, no 
doubt, the same beast that had dodged us so 
cleverly at the well, but we had checkmated him 
this time. From his boldness he had long been 
the terror of the village, though we did not hear 
that -he had killed any one. 

In 1864 the author, in company with a Captain 
Bannerman, visited a village called Baug, once 
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a place of considerable importance, but now 
chietly interesting for the reck-cut Buddhist 
temples in the vicinity. On the left bank of the 
Waugnee River, about two miles below the town, 
stands a hill of coarse freestone rock, the whole 
face of which, for several hundred yards, has 
been deeply excavated. But time and the action 
of the weather have brought down a large portion 
of the face of the cliff, and the entrances to most 
of the caves are choked up with débris and 
jungle, openings here and there being kept clear 
by the bears, panthers, and hyenas, who are now 
the principal occupants. ‘The northernmost cave 
is still in good order. The entrance is ap- 
proached from the bed of the river by'rude steps, 
and, passing in by a small gateway, a spacious 
hall is discovered, excavated entirely from the 
solid rock, and having its roof supported by huge 
pillars hewn out in the natural stone. At the 
innermost end of the cave are gigantic stone 
figures, three in number, carved on the face of 
the rock. The effect, when viewed by torch- 
light, is very grand. With the exception of 
numerous bats which cling to the roof, the sole 
occupant of this cave was a weird-looking Hin- 
doo recluse, who, when not begging about the 
surrounding country, spent his time sitting or 
sleeping among the ashes of his fire. This was 
his home day and night; and as he sat with his 
body covered only with white wood ashes, and 
his long hair matted and browned by sun and 
rain, he seemed a fit companion for his neigh- 
bors in the adjoining caves. 

At this place Lieutenant-Colonel Cumming 
found some rare sport, and met with one excit- 
ing adventure which had a fatal termination. 
Returning one day from an unsuccessful hunt 
after a panther that had attacked his dogs the 
night before, he was informed that one of his 
men had seen a tiger close by. ‘The jungle was 
a difficult one to beat, consisting of thorny bush- 
es ten feet in height, and it seemed impossible to 
form any opinion as to the direction in which the 
tiger might break. I trusted (the author says) 
entirely to the Bheels, and mounted into one of 
the few trees near the spot. Before me was a 
tolerably open space, which I hoped the tiger 
might cross. By the shouts of the beaters I soon 
knew the beast was started, and presently a fine 
tigress came out, and stood facing me at the 
elge of the thicket, sixty yards to my front. 
The chance was too good to lose. I fired at 
once, striking her fair in the chest, and, with a 
savage growl, she charged straight at me. She 
was very noisy, and no doubt meant mischief; 
but, apparently disappointed at not finding me 
on the ground, she dashed on, and as she passed 
below I gave her the second shot, through the 
back. At the same time I shouted to attract 
her attention, hoping that she might halt and al- 
low my second rifle to come into play; but she 
passed over the ridge and disappeared. I fol- 
lowed on the elephant, and soon came on her, 
lying down and very sick. Another shot finished 
her. 

Next morning I was informed that a large 
Brahminee bull had been killed during the night 
by a tiger close to the village, and within a quar- 
ter of a mile of my camp. ‘lhese bulls are usu- 
ally turned out in the name of the Deity by some 
devout Hindoo, From that moment they are 
regarded as sacred, and roam at will through 
the crowded bazars and cultivated lands, living, 
like some other church dignitaries, on the fat 
of the land. I went to examine the scene of 
slaughter, and under some trees, by a well used 
for irrigation, lay the dead bull, with the marks 
of the huge fangs of the tiger on his neck, and 
sundry claw-marks on his sides. Immediately 
beside the well the ground had been irrigated on 
the previous day for a young crop. About one 
hundred yards off was some green wheat, in 
which the bull had been feeding when first at- 
tacked, while farther off was a water-course, used 
during the dry season as a road, along which 
the tiger had advanced. Following the foot- 
prints in the dust and moist ground, the whole 
scene was brought vividly before us. 

Passing along the water-course in his noctur- 
nal ramble, the tiger had seen the bull grazing in 
the green wheat, and, standing with his two fore- 
paws on the side of the bank, had formed his 
plan of operations. Keeping under the shelter 
of the bank up to the nearest point, he had 
slipped quie:ly up on the cultivated ground, and 
had then crept along unperceived till he reached 
the wheat. Crouching along the edge of the 
high crop, he had approached his prey unper- 
ceived till within reach for his final rush, Then 
came the tug of war. From this point to the 
edge of the field the wheat was beaten down, 
and here, and in the moist ground beyond, the 
foot-prints of the bull and tiger were deeply 
marked. No part of the bull had been eaten, 
and we hoped that the tiger, which was evident- 
ly a very large one, would return at night. My 
men made a platform for me in one of the trees 
by the well; but, as the moon did not rise till 
about 9 p.M., we were obliged to take other pre- 
cautions, To prevent the tiger from dragging 
the carcass we secured it with strong ropes, and 
near the hind quarter, at which part a tiger al- 
ways commences to feed, I set my large iron 
panther-trap, carefully covered with earth and 
grass. I did not expect that it could long de- 
tain the tiger; but I hoped it would do so suffi- 
ciently to allow me to put in a couple of shots 
by the light of a large grass torch, which, with 
some lucifers, was kept in readiness by one of 
my men who watched with me. 

I was in my place at sunset, but, owing to 
some wedding festival in the village close by, 
an incessant tom-toming and drumming were 
kept up till midnight, when I feil asleep, having 
seen nothing. ‘Toward morning I heard some 
beast tearing at the carcass, and looking over, 
I saw what I supposed to be a panther; but the 
moon was obscured by clouds, and objects were 





indistinct, At length I fired, the beast rushed 





off, and we heard him struggling among some 
high poppies. At daybreak we descended, and, 
as I had feared, found the track of a hyena, 
which we followed to the spot where he lay 


' dead. As a rule,I think animals of the dog 


tribe tear their food, while cats cut it more 
noiselessly with their side teeth. ‘This hyena 
evidently had resided in some iron-pit, and the 
ore had changed the usual dirty white of bis coat 
to a deep yellow. 

One morning about ten the guide Dhokul 
came in, having left some of his men on sentry 
over a very large tiger which he had come upon 
suddenly that morning. I was not long in turn- 
ing out, and on arriving near the spot we ar- 
ranged the plan of attack. 

The only tree which we could find in any way 
suited as a position was one standing near the 
head of a slope some fifty yards in length. This 
tree had, at about eight feet from the ground, 
strong shoots growing from the stem. On these 
I took my stand, accompanied by my gun-bear- 
er, named Foorsut. At the foot of the slope a 
dry nullah crossed from left to right, and beyond 
it was a level jungle thinly covered with trees 
and bushes. ‘I‘he tiger was to be driven from 
our left down the nullah. Having seen me to 
my place, Dhokul went off to bring on the beat, 
and soon after the tiger came trotting down on 
the far side of the nullah, Unfortunately my 
shot struck him too far back, and turning sharp 
to the left, he went off at a great pace, while I 
fired my remaining three shots at random in the 
hope of doing further damage. Seeing the tiger 
go off, I did not at once reload, intending to do 
so when I descended to follow him up on the ele- 
phant. Suddenly a man on a tree cried out that 
the tiger was coming back, and on looking up 
I saw him coming toward us at a sharp trot. On 
reaching the nullah he crossed it, and slowly as- 
cending the hill, stood immediately below our 
tree. With a breech-loading rifle 1 might have 
shot him ten times over, and possibly, as he was 
coming on, I might have reloaded that which IL 
had, but I knew that any movement on our part 
would probably make him charge, and we were 
too near the ground to make such a contingency 
desirable. 

All might have yet gone well had the man kept 
quiet. In an evil moment he spoke, saying that 
the tiger was below us. ‘The beast looked up, 
caught sight of us, and at once sprang up the 
tree. Getting a momentary hold for his claws 
on the trunk, he seized Foorsut by the waist- 
band with his teeth and dragged him down, and 
as he fell, bit him three times through the back 
of the thigh, inflicting twelve deep wounds. I 
shouted loudly, and hurled my hunting-cap at 
the tiger, on which he slunk off and went down 
the hill. Presently the men came up, and we 
made a litter of boughs and sent the wounded 
man off to the camp, where he was attended to 
by the native apothecary, who always accompa- 
nied my office. I mounted the elephant, and pres- 
ently came on the tiger, at which I fired, and on 
going up found him dead. I believe he had died 
from the first shot. He was a full-grown male, 
very large and heavy. 

‘the wounded man progressed favorably, and 
the bone of the leg seemed uninjured. He was 
doing well on the following day; but on the 
morning of the second we observed a slight 
twitching of the points of the fingers. ‘Toward 
3 p.m. he fell off suddenly, and by 4 he was 
dead. ‘This was a sad termination to what had 
been a brief but successful ‘‘chasse’—my bag 
during the trip consisting of seven tigers, a pan- 
ther, and a bear. 

Here is a strange story of affection shown by 
a bear for its dead mate. At one time Colonel 
Cumming was hunting in a jungle with a shaik 
named Adam, who was sent out one afternoon 
to look for marks of game and ascertain the 
prospects of sport. It was nearly dark before 
he returned to the camp. He said he had been 
along the crest of the hills, and had visited sev- 
eral caves of bears, finding fresh marks. He 
was on his way back to the camp, and was en- 
tering on a piece of clear ground about 200 
yards in length, having a foot-path down the 
middle of it. On coming ont into the open he 
saw a bear walking leisurely toward him along 
the path, and as he was not observed, he quietly 
slipped aside and concealed himself behind some 
bushes. The bear meanwhile came slowly for- 
ward, and when within ten paces the shaik gave 
it the contents of the long gun through the 
heart. The bear fell in its tracks quite dead, 
but, to make sure, he rammed down another 
charge, and fired again behind its shoulder as it 
lay on the ground. He then cut boughs of trees, 
and, having covered up the beast, returned to the 
tent to procure men to carry it in. 

A party of coolies at once set off with him, 
but on arriving at the spot where the bear had 
been left, they found it had disappeared. ‘The 
boughs lay scattered about, and marks of blood 
were on the ground, but the bear was gone; and 
it being now quite dark, the men came back and 
reported matters to us. We, of course (says the 
author), conjectured that the bear had only been 
stunned and badly wounded by the shaik, and 
had managed to recover sufficiently to get away 
among the dense bush which on all sides sur- 
rounded the spot. The shaik, however, who 
was a man of long experience, and skilled in all 
matters of wood-craft, assured us that he had left 
the bear dead, and he believed some beast must 
have carried it off. It was too late to do any 
thing then, so we settled to go out at daybreak 
and clear up the mystery. 

The jungle-cocks were crowing in the ravines 
when we turned out in the morning, and after a 
light breakfast we set off for the spot whence the 
bear had disappeared. 

As the men had reported, we found the boughs 
strewed about and much blood on the ground, 
but the daylight enabled us to see that the car- 
cass had been dragged along the ground, so we 





prepared to follow up the track. For some dis- 
tance it led through the open glade, through 
which the shaik informed us the bear had ad- 
vanced just before he shot it; after this it went 
through some thick scrub jungle, and then along 
the stony bed of a dry water-course. 

Here the jungle became very thick, and the 
thorns and branches were so interlaced across 
the bed of the stream that we were obliged to 
stoop, and at times to crawl along on all fours. 
We were about 500 yards from where the bear 
had been left, but the blood on the stones ena- 
bled us to follow the track with ease. 

We kept a sharp look-out ahead, expecting to 
come on the wounded beast, and at length, in 
turning an angle of the nullah, we caught a 
glimpse of a bear moving’ up the bank in the 
thick bush. We were unable to get a shot at 
him, but kept our rifles ready, and on coming up 
to the spot we found the dead bear lying on the 
stones. It turned out to be a large female, and 
the one which we had seen moving off was evi- 
dently the he-bear, who, finding the carcass of 
his spouse on the previous night, had managed 
to push or drag it all this distance. We were 
much struck by his conjugal affection, as his 
grief was no doubt genuine, and not, as is per- 
haps the case with some other animals, simulated 
out of deference to public opinion. 

He must have moved the body with great care, 
and evidently hoped that if he could only get her 
home to their cave, he would be able by assidu- 
ous nursing to restore her to health. She was a 
large bear, and very heavy and fat, but he had 
moved her throughout the night with such gen- 
tleness that the skin was quite uninjured. 

Hunting the wild-boar is not among the least 
exciting and dangerous sports in which lovers of 
the chase indulge, and Colonel Cumming tells of 
many interesting adventures encountered in the 
pursuit of this ferocious animal. About Christ- 
mas-time, in 1855, he was camped, in company 
with a friend by the name of Bowles, at Raan- 
pore. We were greeted one morning (he says) 
by the welcome intelligence that wild hogs had 
been seen in the early dawn entering a field of 
sugar-canes near our tents. We sent out our 
own people to verify the statement of the vil- 
lagers; and, instead of guns and rifles, boots 
and spurs were the order of the day. About 
breakfast-time our shikarees returned and re- 
ported that they had seen the tracks of sever- 
wl pigs, and that two were marked down in 
sume sugar-canes. We were somewhat doubt- 
ful of our horses, for that of my friend Bowles, 
though a stout, well-bred Arab, had only recent- 
lv arvived from the dealer's stables at Bombay, 
and had never been tried after hogs. My own 
had been out before, and [ had killed pigs off 
him, but he was a hot, fiery beast when excited, 
though at other times gentle as a lamb, and would 
follow me along the road like a dog. We mount- 
ed at about 10 a.m., and moved off to the ground, 
where we found upward of thirty villagers as- 
sembled. When we had quietly taken up a po- 
sition the beaters entered the cane field, and 
soon a large sow broke and went off at speed. 
We did not give her much law, nor, indeed, did 
she require it, for the ground was in her favor, 
being uneven and intersected with water-courses. 
Further on it was more favorable for horses, and 
we now gained on the flying pig. I could not 
pay much attention to my friend, for my own 
horse pulled like a mad beast, and I had some 
difficulty in keeping him steady. At length we 
closed on the sow, but her speed was wonderful, 
and she cleared thorn hedges like a greyhound, 
Nevertheless the pace was evidently telling on 
her, and I succeeded in delivering my spear be- 
hind her shoulder. The pig gave a sudden twist, 
and nearly wrenched the spear from my hand, 
but I held on, and got clear away. In another 
moment my friend planted his spear in a vital 
spot, and she rolled over, dead. She was one 
of those long-legged, lanky sows, which I have 
generally found give good runs. Their pace is 
much faster than that of an old boar, whose sense 
of dignity usually prevents him from a too hasty 
retreat from his fues. 

After breathing our horses we returned to the 
cane field, as our men were certain that it held 
another pig. ‘Their supposition was correct, and 
we soon knew by the shouts of the beaters, who 
had now re-entered the covert, that something 
was on foot. Presently a fine stout boar jumped 
out, and stood hesitating by the edge of the sugar- 
canes. But the line of beaters was advancing on 
him, and having apparently made up his mind 
about his line of country, he bounded off. Fear- 
ful lest he should turn back to the covert, we let 
him get well away before starting ; but our horses 
had seen him break away, and mine was nearly 
wild with excitement, and dancéd as if on hot 
plates. At last we started, riding steadily to- 
gether, with a strong pull on the bridles. The 
boar took over a fine open country, with light 
soil, and ground free from holes or cracks, and 
we saw that his fate was sealed. By the back- 
ward glance of his eye we knew he would do 
mischief if he could, and his long white tushes 
warned us to be careful. Letting out my horse 
a little, L suddenly closed on him, but he swerved, 
and was getting away, when, at that instant, 
Bowles planted his spear between his ribs. On 
receiving the thrust, he charged across the front 
of his pursuer, and the shaft of the spear, com- 
ing against the horse's chest, was knocked out of 
his hand, and remained sticking in the boar, who 
at once pulled up and stood at bay, determined 
to die game. Bowles’s horse would not go near 
him, and it was in vain that he tried to recover 
his spear, for the boar always met him with a 
vicious charge. Watching my opportunity, I 
put my horse into a gailop, anJ delivered my 
spear as I passed, The thrust was a deadly one, 
and as the boar staggered Bowles cantered past 
and succeeded in regaining his spear, and a few 
more thrusts laid low the boar. This run had 
taken us to some distance from our shikarees, 
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who, with the beaters, now came up, and the boar 
having beeu hung on a pole, was sent off to our 
tents. 

Altogether we were at Raanpore about ten 
days, and we made a fine mixed bag. Bowles 
intended to visit the Geer of Kattyawar, during 
the following hot season, for the purpose of lion- 
hunting, a pursuit which he had followed the 
previous year with some success. In addition 
to bagging several full-grown lions, he had suc- 
ceeded in capturing a fine cub, which he brought 
to Surat, where it wandered at will about our 
house during the rainy season. It was then 
about as large as a Clumber spaniel, and very 
good-natured except at feeding-time. Having 
got out of a veranda on the first floor, it passed 
down the weather-boards, and jumping to the 
ground from a height of about eight feet, strain- 
ed its back and fore-legs, and soon after died. 
I have had bears, panthers, and tigers at vari- 
ous times as household pets, but none of them 
were so good-natured and docile as this young 
lion. We were sorry to break up our shooting- 
camp when we had to return to our respective 
districts; and poor Bowles never lived to make 
his second excursion to the Geer, for within six 
months of our parting at Raanpore he was laid 
in the grave-yard at Ahmedabad. 

One of our favorite hunting grounds was at 
Santhul, about four miles east of Dholka. Here 
the Samburmuttee River flows over a wide sandy 
bed, having, in many parts, large patches of cy- 
press, in the cool shade of which the wild pigs 
delight to lie during the heat of the day. My 
men were always on the look-out, and when I 
learned from them that there were fair hunting 
prospects I sent intimation to my friends in the 
cantonment, and forthwith a meet of the Hunt 
was arranged, and was attended by all lovers of 
the noble sport who could get leave of absence. 

I was hunting at Santhul with my friend Ma- 
jor Johnson, and in some sugar-canes near the 
river we started a stout boar. Johnson was well 
mounted on a hunter of good repute, while I had 
only my Galloway, a strong beast about 13.3 in 
height. He was, however, a very fast pony, and 
entered fully into the spirit of the chase, and 
would double and turn after a boar almost of his 
own accord. ‘The pig made across an inclosed 
country, and gave us some sharp scrambles over 
and through the cactus hedges. At length he 
turned and made for the river, the bank of which 
at this place was rather abrupt. We were close 
on him when he dashed into the broad, shallow 
stream, but the uneven sand was scooped out in 
parts by the action of the water, and we had two 
or three desperate flounders before reaching the 
other side. Here we came on a considerable 
breadth of cypress, which would be under water 
in the rainy season, and beyond this, at a dis- 
tance of some 300 yards, was the other bank of 
the river, a steep slope of thirty or forty feet. 
The cypress covert was all ridge and furrow, 
caused by floods, and was very awkward to cross 
at a rapid pace. The boar held on as though 
he would go up the bank, and thinking to spear 
him on the ascent, Johnson urged his horse to 
the front, but, with a sudden swerve, the pig 
turned up the river, while the horse shot up 
the bank and was completely thrown out. My 
Galloway behaved admirably, turning sharp with 
the boar, and as we were now running up the 
sandy furrows, we were enabled to put on more 
steam. The boar, however, kept his lead, 
and Johnson, who was galloping along the top 
of the bank, and unable to find a place to de- 
scend, could not render any assistance. At 
length I began to close on the pig, and had 
made up my mind that I was to get the tushes, 
when, to my horror, my friend, with his horse 
quite fresh, having found a path down the bank, 
came by me hand over hand, and shooting past, 
took the first spear. I gave the second, and the 
boar fell dead. Johnson was greatly excited, 
and his conscience smote him for depriving me 
of the spear for which I had worked so hard. 
‘* By Jove,” said he, *‘ you rode that pig well! 
I had no right to take that spear! It was an 
awful shame!" With that he commenced shak- 
ing me violently by the hand, and pouring forth 
expressions of admiration and respect. It would 
have been amusing for a looker-on to see two 
Britons standing by their reeking horses in the 
bed of the Indian river shaking hands over the 
gory carcass of the dead boar. 

A favorite meet was at Suheej, a few miles 
further down the river. I was camped at this 

lace with my friend Bulkley in, the month of 
oy The heat was intense; but this was in 
some respects in our favor, as the pigs were at- 
tracted to the cypress in the bed of the river. 
We left our tents about 9 a.m., our shikarees 
having been out before daybreak. They met us 
on the ground, and reported that several hogs 
had been seen in the early morning entering the 
covert. Soon after the beaters began to move a 
well-grown boar left the jungle, and ascending 
the bank, went off slowly over the open country. 
We gave him a good start, and then cantered 
after him. By the time we topped the bank he 
was well away, and we now increased the pace 
and closed up to him. On finding himself pur- 
sued he halted, looked round for a moment, and 
then went off at score. We now went at him in 
earnest, and both being well and evenly mount- 
ed, we had a most exciting chase. ‘The pace 
was good throughout, and the boar ran true for 
some distant sanctuary ; which he was doomed 
never to reach. I had got the best place, being 
on his left quarter ; and asI madea rush at him 
I made sure of the spear, but with a sudden 
swerve he shot across my front, nearly upsetting 
my horse, and I missed him. He was less for- 
- tunate with Bulkley, who stopped him with a 
thrust behind the shoulder, and as the blood 
streamed from his mouth, we saw that his race 
was run. He struggled gamely on for a short 
distance, but my second attempt was more suc- 
cessful, and poor piggy was laid low. We were 
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now joined by our grooms and a few beaters, the 
main body having been quietly drawn out of the 
covert by the shikarees as soon as the pig broke 
away. ‘The boar was slung on a pole and carried 
back to the river; and having breathed our 
horses, we remounted and returned to our old 
places. On reaching the high bank which 
bounded the cypress covert we observed a mon- 
ster boar crossing the broad shallow stream, and 
making for a patch of cypress of some extent on 
the other side. In a position commanding a full 
view of this covert we had placed a native in a 
tree asa marker. As we could see him plainly, 
and he made no indication of the boar having 
gone on, we concluded he had lain up in the 
covert. We therefore arranged to put the beat- 
ers again into the place which we had first driv- 
en, and before long another pig—a sow this 
time—came out, and went off, taking much the 
same line of country as the boar we had killed. 
She gave a very good and fast run over some 
very rough ground, but our horses carried us 
well and never made a false step. As we reach- 
ed some good riding ground we pressed in on 
her, and I took the first spear, on which she 
stood and seemed determined to act on the of- 
fensive. Bulkley advanced at her at a walk—a 
rather dangerous proceeding, as in the event of 
the spear missing, both horse and rider are at 
the mercy of the pig, which can make its rush 
and do damage before its foes can get away. 

Bulkley, however, stopped her, but so deter- 
mined was the charge that she managed to run 
in on the spear and bit him sharply in the foot. 
Fortunately he was protected by a stout deer- 
skin boot, and before farther mischief could be 
done I had turned and given her the coup de 
grace. Again returning to the river, we were 
met by grooms leading a couple of Galloways, 
which we mounted, sending off our horses to the 
tents. We partook of a slight refreshment, and 
as we smoked our pipes we formed the plan of 
attack on the big boar which we had seen cross- 
ing the river. 

‘The beaters being sent round, we took up our 
positions, and stood anxiously waiting the ap- 
pearance of the monster. Tom-toms and drums 
were loudly beaten, horns were blown, and guns 
fired, but still no signs of the game; and it was 
only when the last man left the covert that I be- 
gan to suspect the true state of affairs. Leaving 
the beaters, our shikarees proceeded to examine 
the ground round the cypress, and on coming to 
within a few yards of the tree on which our look- 
out man had been posted, they came on the 
tracks of the boar, leading up the bank. The 
villain had either slept on his post, or had been 
amusing himself by watching our runs in the 
morning, and had allowed the boar to pass up 
the bank unobserved. The foot-prints were not 
to be mistaken, for the boar was of the largest 
size. 

Leaving the river, he had made a detour of 
about two miles in the open country, which, 
though cultivated, was at this season quite bare 
of crops. Our men were equal to the occasion, 
and taking up the track, they moved quickly 
along, scoring the ground at every few yards 
with a short stick across the prints of the boar’s 
hoofs. We now found that he was crossing a 
wide bend in the river, and that the tracks would 
again fall into the bed of the stream. ‘The track- 
ers moved fast and sure, and we followed close 
in their wake with the crowd of beaters. At 
length we came to where a smaller stream join- 
ed the river, and on the ground between the 
two was a crop of irrigated maize, about ten feet 
in height, and looking very cool and green. ‘The 
smaller stréam was about fifteen yards in width, 
slow and sluggish, having about a foot of water, 
and an equal amount of black mud below it. 
We had crossed and sent the beaters to the end 
next the junction of the streams, when we heard 
much yelling and shouting, and next moment 
the boar came out at speed, and dashed down 
the slope into the stream we had just crossed. 
Bulkley was only a few yards from him, and 
driving in his spurs, he rushed down the bank, 
regardless or forgetful of the muddy bottom. 
His horse seemed to turn heels over head, and 
as I checked mine and floundered slowly across 
he was picking himself out of the black mud and 
shaking his steed to his legs again. He had 
lost his hunting-cap, and his spear was buried in 
the grimy slush. I reached the bank in safety, 
and gathering up my Galloway, I went on after 
the boar. From his great size and weight, I was 
sure he would make a good fight, and I saw I 
had work cut out for me, so I determined not to 
irritate him with a minor poke, but, if possible, 
to disable or check him till such time as my 
friend should emerge from the mud and come to 
my assistance. As the boar went along at an 
easy canter, I saw I should have no difficulty in 
overhauling him. We were going up the side 
of a field, having a high mud bank on our right, 
and watching my opportunity, I lowered my 
spear and scene my horse with the spur. In 
an instant I was alongside of the boar, and had 
my spear within a few inches of his shoulder, 
when, with a savage grunt, he made a sidelong 
charge at my horse. The spear took him in the 
neck and checked him, but with a sudden wrench 
he broke the bamboo shaft, leaving the head im- 
bedded in his muscles. Turning my horse sharp 
to the left, I got clear away, but having only the 
headless spear-shaft in my hand, my offensive 
powers were at an end, and I saw that my only 
hore of getting the boar lay in being able to keep 
him in view till my friend should rejoin me. In 
this way we held on over many fields. At times 
I pursued and tried to turn the boar, at others 
he pursned me, and then I was forced to “ ad- 
vance backward.” Still no signs of my friend, 
and I began to fear that either he or his horse 
had been seriously damaged. The boar had 
nearly reached the spot from whence we had 
first started him in the morning, and as he went 
down the steep bank into the cypress cover J 


‘about eight miles south of Dholka. 
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pulled up in despair. At that moment I saw | camp by a young gentleman who, I believe, was 


Bulkley coming along at a hand-gallop, and with 
a frantic yell I again set off afterthe boar. Aid- 
ed by Bulkley, I succeeded in turning him to- 
ward the water, into which he hurled himself and 
lay still, apparently dead beat. Springing from 
his horse, Bulkley lowered his spear and ran in 
at him, but the boar rose and charged. He was 
stopped by a thrust in the neck, but his great 
weight broke the bamboo, and though Bulkley 
managed to get away unscathed, we had no 
spears, and were now powerless for all purposes 
of attack. Unwilling to leave the wounded 
beast, and hoping that some of our men with 
spare spears would soon come up, we followed 
him slowly down the river, and seeing some cul- 
tivators irrigating their fields near the banks, 
Bulkley rode off to them in the hope of obtain- 
ing some offensive weapon. 

Presently he came after me armed with a 
short crooked sword, but by this time the boar 
was going down a part of the river where he had 
an abrupt bank six feet in height on his imme- 
diate left. Bulkley vainly tried to force him out, 
as he found it impossible to reach him with the 
short sword. At length he made a cut, but the 
boar charging at the same moment, ripped his 
horse in the foreleg, and finding that he could 
not again get him to go near the pig, he handed 
me the sword, and I took up the running. 

We here came to a tributary stream, joining 
the river at right angles. Into this we plunged, 
and as the boar swam almost on a level with my 
saddle, I rose in the stirrups and made a cut at 
him with all the force I could muster. Had the 
weapoa served me truly, I should have laid the 
Loar in two halves, but the blade of the sword, 
being merely fastened into the hilt with lac, fell 
out, and the pig turned on me. I had just time 
to fend him off with my hand, receiving as I did 
so a slight cut over the thumb from his tusk. 

Wheeling my horse round, I got away from 
him, when he crossed the stream, and, tarning 
up the other bank, left the main river. By this 
time he was nearly exhausted, and our shikaree 
appeared on the scene, having followed the run 
on foot. Another sword was procured from 
some cultivators. The shikaree carried his own, 
and one of his men had an iron-bound club. 
Leaving our panting steeds, we made a simulta- 
neous rush on the boar, as he stood at bay in the 
water. He made a last charge, but the swords 
cut fairly this time, and the huge beast suc- 
cum 

I have been in at the death of many boars, 
but I never saw a run so full of excitement as 
that which I have now endeavored to describe. 

We returned to our tents well satisfied with 
the day’s work, and the leading incidents of the 
last run were committed to paper in a series of 
four spirited sketches by the ever-ready pen of 
my light-hearted friend. I have them by me 
now, but the hand of the limner has been chilled 
in death, never again to grasp the spear or 
guide his gallant steed in the soul-stirring chase 
of the grim gray boar. 

In hunting the wild hog injuries from their 
tushes are sometimes received both by horses and 
beaters, but it is seldom that the riders suffer. 
The wound made by the tusk of a pig on the 


human leg is generally of the form of the letter | 


L_—like a tear in woolen cloth. 

It is wonderful that injuries to beaters are not 
more frequent than they are, for a boar will con- 
stantly break back, and when the line is advan- 
cing through cypress or high sugar-cane he often 
can not be seen till he is almost upon the men. 
We seldom, however, had any difficulty in as- 
sembling beaters, and though at times they nat- 
urally expressed an objection to move in on a 
wounded pig, yet, on the whole, they showed 
great pluck and a proper enjoyment of the sport. 

‘The injury done was not always in proportion 
to the size of the pig, and I have seen a horse 
badly cut by a small sow with teeth only half an 
inch in Jength. We had been hunting ber in 
the cypress covert, when she broke back, and in 
the centre of a small clear space of ground was 
met by one of our party who was cantering up 
to join us. He rode fair at the pig, which never 
swerved an inch, but charged straight at the 
horse. The steed was fresh, and tried to jump 
over her, but the sow, without slacking her pace, 
seemed to throw up her head and just touch the 
horse on the hind-leg as she passed on. The 
jump given by the horse caused the rider to miss 
his spear, and as he turned to follow the pig we 
saw a clean cut, five inches in length, down the 
shank of the hind-leg. ‘The horse was, of course, 
laid up for some time. 

On another occasion I pursued a boar which 
had been driven from a cane field. He crossed 
the bed of the Samburmuttee River soon after I 
had slightly pricked him, and we were thorough- 
ly splashed by the time we reached the other side. 
‘The boar was a heavy one and lazy, and I was 
soon alongside of him. On being again speared 
he stood at bay. Turning my horse, I walked 
toward him, and as I advanced he charged. He 
was, fortunately, very groggy, and missing his 
stroke he stood under my horse's neck. In vain 
I tried to shorten my spear, which was dripping 
with water and slipped through my hand; and 
after several tosses of his head the boar struck 
his tusk into my horse’s chest. At that moment 
he was killed by a thrust from another of our 
party. Dismounting, I found my horse stream- 
ing with blood from a deep but narrow wound, 
which we only stanched by pinning the sides to- 
gether and binding them up with thread. 

There was a good covert for hog at Kheenjah, 
I was en- 
camped there in the hut season of 1855, with 
Bulkley, and walkirg out one morning near 
the tents, we came on the fresh tracks of a good- 
ly boar leading into a sugar-cane field. A few 
beaters were collected, and we went out in the 
afternoon. Bulkley was mounted on a large 
iron-gray Arab, which had been sent out to his 





anticipating a visit from bum-builiffs. I rode 


| my Galloway, having no fear that so heavy a bon 


would be likely to beat us by speed. He was 
soon started, and at once mude for some ex- 
tensive cypress covert in the bed of the river. 
We therefore gave him short law, but unfor- 
tunately turned him into another cane ficld. 
Across his path lay a dry thorn hedge, over four 
feet in height, which he cleared at a bound, like 
a deer. We had some difficulty in again dis- 
lodging him, but this time he took a move favor- 
able line, and after letting him get well away, we 
went after him. ‘The iron-gray got the better of 
his rider, and bolted between two thorn hedges. 
A bushy tree overhung the path, and, as he 
dashed under it, Bulkley had a narrow escape, 
for his hunting-cap was knocked otf, his spear 
sent spinning out of his hand, and he sustained 
a severe contusion on the shoulder. 

My Galloway hehaved admirably, and, putting 


his ears back, followed the boar closely ; but on 
passing through some thin jungle he breasted a 
mimosa sapling, covered with long sharp thorns, 


and, as he brushed over it, he received a smart 
blow on the head from the stem. ‘The boar 
then crossed some open ground, and I was close 
on him, when he seemed to think he had taken 
the wrong line of country, and pulled up sharp— 
sliding aiong the ground on his hind quarters— 
then, turning suddenly, he retraced his steps at 
full speed. 

My horse checked himself in an instant; but 
so sudden was the movement that I was thrown 
off my balance, and the sharp strain snapped my 
stirrup-leather, and nearly brought me to the 
ground. However, I managed to keep my seat, 
and, wheeling round, I soon closed again with 
the boar. In front of us lay a cactus hedge fif- 
teen feet high ; and seeing that he would escape 
unless I speared before he arrived at it, I 
crammed my horse at him. Before he could 
reach the hedge my spear was into him; but, 
though badly wounded, he struggled on, and, 
passing through a gap, got away. 

Fortunately at this moment I was joined by 
Bulkley, who came up on the other side, and, 
meeting the boar, turned him back. He was 
afraid again to face the open; but sticking to 
the hedge, whose overhanging branches prevent- 
ed our getting at him, he kept dodging back 
toward the sugar-cane, which was not far dis- 
tant. Judging that if he could only reach its 
friendly shelter he would be safe from his pur- 
suers, he at length made a rush, Just then I 
found an opening in the cactus, and joining 
Bulkley, we raced after him. 

About fifty yards from the canes was a steep 
green slope, at the top of which we both speared 
him at the same instant. Bulkley drove his 
spear from his stern to his chest, while mine 
passed through across his body, and as we let 
them go the transfixed boar rolled down the 
slope and lay dead at the bottom. 

Altogether it was a most exeiting chase, and 
we had reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
tinish, for had we not slain the boar when we 
did he would have reached the canes, and we 
should not again have been able to make him 
break cover. 

Suspecting that my horse had got badly prick- 
ed by the mimosa thorns, I dismounted and ex- 
amined his head. I found one spike driven 
through the cartilage of his nose, and another 
broken short off just above the eye. Both were 
so firmly imbedded that I had to draw them out 
with my teeth, but no bad consequences ensued 

One of my shikarees, named Emaum, was by 
birth almost a pure negro, with all the character- 
istics of the race both in face and person. He 
generally moved in light marching order, his 
dress consisting of an unclean turban, and a 
strip of cloth passed under a string, which he 
wore round his waist. Over his shoulder he car- 
ried a brown blanket. His accoutrements were 
a long flint gun, a belt with gundry bags attached, 
and a long knife. By creed a Mohammedan, he 
was, I regret to say, addicted to strong waters, 
and when he came to us he stipulated that his 
daily wage should be one shilling and two glasses 
of brandy. He was, however, so far mindful of 
his duty to his employers that he never, except 
on special occasions, took his drink till the day's 
work was over. He seemed much pleased at the 
prospect of sport, and informed us that he had a 
strong predilection for flesh—a craving which, 
he added, had not been lately gratified. Moi- 
deen, another shikaree, was the son of old Kamah, 
mentioned by the ‘Old Forest Ranger,” in whose 
words the following anecdote of his early life is 
told : 

‘‘ While sitting at breakfast we were alarmed 
by hearing cries of distress proceeding from the 
Jagheerdar's hut, and on running out to ascer- 
tai1 the cause, we found old Kamah in a furious 
state of excitement, his left hand firmly fixed in 
the woolly pate of the hopeful scion of his house, 
and belaboring him soundly with a stout bamboo. 

‘¢ We inquired what crime young Moideen had 
been guilty of, to bring upon him such a storm 
of parental indignation, and learned, to ovr as- 
tonishment, that it was all owing to his having 
killed a tiger! ; 

**Qne of his father’s tame buffaloes having 
been killed by a tiger on the previous day, the 
young savage had watched for him during the 
night, and shot him from a tree when he returned 
to feed upon the carcass. . 

“This most people would have considered 
very gallant and meritorious exploit on the part 
of a lad of fifteen, but the old forester was of a 
different opinion. 

“Tt was all very well, he said, for us who 
lived in the open country to wage war with tigers ; 
but with him, who lived on social terms with them 
in the jungle, the case was different. ‘I have no 
quarrel with tigers! I never injured one of them, 
they never injured me, and while there was peace 
between us I went among them without fear of 











danger. But now that this young rascal has picked 
a quarrel and commenced hostilities, there is no 
saying where the feud will end.’ 

** And for this breach of good fellowship be- 
tween the family of Kamah and his feline neigh- 
bors the unfortunate youngster was being beaten 
to a mummy !” 

Old boars are often very cunning, and will 
hang back in a thicket when the rest of the 
sounder breaks, stealing quietly off when the 
field is in hot pursuit of some of the smaller 
pigs. As arule, they do not give so fast a run 
as a young boar or a long-legged sow ; but when 
brought to bay they are awkward customers, and 
frequently leave their mark on their pursuers. 
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Our beaters were ripped on several occasions, 
but fortunately the wounds were not severe, and 
were confined to the legs. Although, when 
charging, boars come on with savage grunts, 
they seldom cry out when speared; and a pig 
who dies with a squeal is generally regarded as 
an ignoble beast, having in his veins the blood 
of domestic ancestors. 

I remember a joke played off on a man whose 
deeds in the saddle were not supposed to lose 
aught of their importance by his own description 
of them. Some youngsters of the cantonment, 
having purchased a village pig, had been in the 
habit of sending it out a mile or two in a cart, 


| and hunting it home with long bamboos. By 
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HUNTING IN INDIA—A MUD BATH. 





AONTING IN INDIA—THE BOAR CHARGES. 


this course of training the piggy acquired wind 
and some degree of speed. At length, on a day 
appointed, he was taken out and secured by the 
leg inthe covert. The usual party, with the ad- 
dition of the mighty hunter, were assembled at 
the mess tiffin, when a native came up and re- 
ported a fine boar marked down. Horses and 
spears were called for, and, with the guide in ad- 
vance, all proceeded to the jungle-side. Nimrod 
announced his intention of refraining from all 
active part in the proceedings, on the ground that 
it would be unfair for an old experienced hunter 
like himself to take the spear from a lot of young 
fellows towhom the sport was new. He was, how- 
ever, assured that without his valuable aid the 
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game would probably escape, and that it was there- 
fore hoped he would not practice such extreme self- 


denial. On the riders taking up their positions, 
men were sent to free the obscene beast, which 
speedily appeared; and, in expectation of the 
customary chevy, made off at his best pace. By 
judicious management all the field got thrown 
out with the exception of Nimrod, who was seen 
riding like a man, and coming up to the pig 
hand over hand. Making a well-directed rush, 
with a triumphant shout, he speared the beast, 
and a few more thrusts rolled it over. ‘The oth- 
er riders now gathered round the redoubtable 
hunter, who was seen standing by the prostrate 
‘* zaumtee,” waving his cap and brandishing his 
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blood-stained spear. ‘‘Gentlemen!” he cried, 
**it was too bad of me! but really when I saw 
the boar break cover my blood got up, and I was 
quite unable to restrain myself!" At this mo- 
ment a villager, who had been previously well 
coached, came running up and demanded pay- 
ment for his property. It was long before Nim- 
rod again entertained the mess with his hunting 
exploits. 

The most narrow escape from death experi- 
enced by the author was in a sharp encounter 
with an infuriated she-bear. He was beating a 
close jungle with a native, named Bappoo, when 
he saw a male bear about thirty paces in front of 
him, making off at speed toward the right. He 
fired at once, but the smoke came back on him ; 
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and as it cleared away he saw another bear. 
not ten yards off, going away after the first. He 
let drive with the second barrel, on which she 
wheeled round and came straight at him, grunt- 
ing viciously. He had no time to turn to get a 
second rifle before she was on him. Rising on 
her hind-legs, she attempted to seize him by the 
throat in her teeth; and as he fended her off 
with his left arm, she got it in her mouth, and 
crunched it up like a cucumber. Meanwhile 
she was not idle with her formidable claws, with 
which she tore open his clothes, and gave him 
an ugly score across the ribs. At that moment 
Bappoo rushed in and shot her through the body. 
She dropped on all fours, but retained her hold 
on the colonel’s hand with her teeth, tugging 
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IN INDIA—THE SWORD BREAKs, 


HUNTING IN INDIA—DEATH OF THE BOAR. 





furiously to get him down. As they struggled, 
a young bear which she carried on her back, and 
which had been struck by his shot, fell dead at 
their feet, and the old lady’s temper was evi- 
dently not improved by the bereavement. 

Bappoo behaved admirably. He again rushed 
to the front, and, raising his rifle, watched his 
opportunity for another shot. The colonel called 
to him not to blow his hand off; at that instant 
Bappoo fired, and the bear relgxed her grip and 
fell back with a ragged hole through her head. 
All this was the work of a few seconds. 

The colonel’s left wrist was nearly bitten 
through, both bones were smashed, and the 
hand twisted round. He was, moreover, cut 
across the ribs by the bear’s claws. Holding up 











the wounded limb in a hanging position, he 
turned the hand round into its place, and sup 
ported it on the other arm till a friend came and 
cut some slips of bamboo, and bound the whole 
up with a turban. The colonel was astonished 
at the utter absence of pain, for the wound was 
grewsome to behold. He never rec 
full use of his wrist and hand. 

The rage of the bear had evidently been kin- 
dled by her offspring being wounded. ‘They 
generally bring out their young in some cave o1 
mass of rocks, and as soon as they can tin 
about the young bears travel over the country 
on the backs of their mo hers, b rving them- 
selves in the long hair, to which tuey cling with 
great tenacity, holding their position at any 
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speed, and over the roughest ground. While 
feeding or undisturbed they descend and run 
about, scrambling up again with great celerity 
on the least alarm. The colonel had reason to 
be thankful to Bappoo for his cool and plucky 
conduct, as, with her murdered offspring lying 
between them, the bear would not have been 
easily driven off, and would probably have killed 


him. 





CITY VIOLETS. 


Farrest of Spring’s fair children, 
Babes of the flowery year, 
Violets with dew-sprent eyes 
Deer-hued as midnight skies— 
What is it ye do here? 


Here, in the pent-up city, 

Far from your native dell, 
Where the finch her nest entwines, 
And through the budding pines 

Fitful March breezes swell? 


In place of streaming sunshine, 
And free, bud-blowing air, 
Upon your beauty falls 
The shade of prisoning walls, 
And gas-light’s yellow glare. 


Through street and crowded alley 
Your fresh-plucked buds are borne, 
Laden with pleasant tales 
Of woods and ancient vales, 
Thick with the white sloe-thorn. 


Ever amid the tumult 
Of traffic’s ceaseless hum, 
Sweet as a babbling rill, 
Or a wild linnet’s trill, 
Your gusts of perfume come, 


Seem they like fairy voices, 
Those odor-freighted sighs, 
Telling of vernal hours, 
And rain-drops in the flowers, 
New-chaliced from the skies. 


And that faint floating fragrance, 
Like a low loving word, 
Stirs many a heart of care, 
As by the passing air 
Eolian chords are stirred. 


The worn face of the weaver, 
As he hurries to his loom, 
Grows brighter while he stays 
His weary glance to gaze 
Upon your purple bloom. 


The pale-browed seamstress pauses 
A moment, as she feels 
Within her room your scent, 
That from the roadway pent, 

Through her dull casement steals. 


To thousand, thousand workers 
In labor's serried ranks, 
Bright breezy thoughts ye bring 
Of meadows white with spring, 
Green crofts and sunny banks! 


And therefore, Spring's fair children, 
Babes of the flowery year, 
Violets with dew-sprent eyes 
Deep-hued as midnight skies— 
Thrice-welcome are ye here! 


MY GRANDFATHER'S GHOST 
STORY. 


I nave frequently heard the following marvel- 
ous story related by my grandfather as an actual 
episode in his life. I will give it, as nearly as I 
can remember, in his own words, leaving each 
reader to form his own opinion upon the inci- 
dents, without any commentary upon my part, 
farther than the statement that my grandfather 
was a man whose veracity I had never any rea- 
son to doubt. 


It was during a summer vacation that I met 
Karl Korner. I was reading hard for my de- 
gree; for having been somewhat idle and dissi- 
pated during the term, I found it necessary to 
spend what should have been my holiday among 
my books. For this purpose I pitched my tent 
at Bucksleigh, an ancient and romantic village in 
the New Forest. I was guided by several con- 
siderations in my choice of locality: first, it was 
a reasonable distance, even in those days, from 
London and Oxford; secondly, I was bitten about 
thet time by an entomological mania, and here 
was the spot of all others for rare moths and 
butterflies; thirdly, a delightful and salubrious 
climate; and fourthly, not far away, near Stony 
Cross, was the family seat of some college chums, 
whither, if books and butterflies became too mo- 
notonous, I could flee for a day or two’s relax- 
ation. These friends had very much pressed me 
to take up my abode wholly with them ; but had 
I done so, I might as well have left Greek and 
Latin behind me, for all the use I should have 
made of them there; so I prudently declined, 
with the compromise I have mentioned. 

The house I lodged in was at least as old as the 
Tudor days — pointed roof, overhanging stories, 
latticed windows, painted beams, dark oak stair- 
cases, paneled rooms, carved fire-places, etc. It 
belonged to a family who had resided abroad for 
several years, and was let, during the summer 
months, in apartments to visitors. I had but 
one fellow-lodger when I first came to Bucks- 
leigh, Karl Korner, a German, who, with his 
servant and the old woman who looked after the 
house, was, besides myself, its only inhabitant. 
From the first he curiously impressed me. In 
appearance he was the very beau-ideal of the 
mysterious German of romance. Long fair hair, 


blue eyes deeply sunken, pale holiow cheeks, a 
moody demeanor, and tall powerful figure — he 
might have been Charles Moor himself. 
habits he was reserved to moroseness, 


In his 
He had 
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a weird way of talking to himself, and a strange 
trick of almost every moment casting sharp fear- 
ful glances over his shoulder, as though he fan- 
cied some unpleasant object were behind him. 
No one was suffered to enter his apartments save 
his own servant, a dark saturnine-looking man, 
as mysterious as himself. I questioned Mrs. 
Adams, the housekeeper, as to who he was. But 
she was as much in the dark, and far more curious 
than myself respecting him. About two months 
before his arrival she had received a letter from 
her master, who was then residing in Germany, to 
say that a foreign gentleman would, in the course 
of a few weeks, arrive at Bucksleigh. The choice 
of apartments was to be given him; she was, in 
all respects, to attend to his wishes, and, above 
all, was to ask no questions. The time of his 
sojourn was uncertain: he might leave at any 
moment. ‘This was all the information she pos- 
sessed, 

There was something about Korner that at- 
tracted, and yet repulsed me. The mystery that 
excited my curiosity may be ascribed to the first 
feeling; the dark sinister expression that some- 
times mingled with the gloom upon his face to the 
second. I frequently saw him wandering about 
in the forest during my entomological rambles ; 
but both in and out of the house he avoided an 
actual meeting. 

We had been fellow-lodgers about a fortnight, 
when, without having previously exchanged a 
greeting, we became suddenly acquainted. It 
happened in this way: I had been out in the 
forest all the morning butterfly - hunting, and 
having captured in my net a splendid red admi- 
ral, two peacocks, and some smaller fry, I was 
lying basking in the shadow of a huge beech, 
gloating over my prey, when, happening to look 
up, I saw the German leaning against a tree, 
with his arms folded, and his eyes bent upon 
me. I had not heard his footfall upon the soft 
turf, and his sudden appearance quite startled 
me. Without a word of introduction, he threw 
himself upon the grass, and entered into con- 
versation as freely as though we had been old 
acquaintances. He spoke English fluently, al- 
though with a strong foreign accent. I found 
him to be a man of highly cultivated mind. 
Our topics were Greek, Latin, poetry, entomol- 
ogy, scenery; and upon all his remarks were 
equally just and full of knowledge. He grew 
warm and eloquent, his cheeks flushed, his eye 
brightened, the whole man was transformed. 
Suddenly, without any warning, in the very midst 
of a speech, he stopped, the color died out of his 
face, leaving a ghastly pallor in its place, while 
his eyes, full of horror, stared wildly upon vacan- 
cy. The change was so instantaneous that for 
a moment I was struck as speechless as himself, 
my eyes instinctively following the direction of 
his. I could see nothing but the waving branch- 
es of the trees and the bright sunlight. Before 
I had recovered my self-possession sufficiently to 
speak, he sprang to his feet and hurried away ; 
as the trees hid him from my sight, I saw him 
cast the old fearful look over his shoulder, 

There was something about the incident that, 
in spite of the bright sunshine, gave me a strange 
superstitious feeling. After a long cogitation, I 
could come to only one conclusion, that the Ger- 
man was mad, and that his saturnine servant 
was his keeper. 

A week passed away, and I saw no more of 
Korner, beyond a fleeting glance as he passed 
my window on his way to the forest. In the 
mean time I had a visit from my college chums 
of a few miles off, to whom I related my Ger- 
man experiences, and thereby inflamed their 
imaginations with the most outrageous ideas. 
He was one of Schiller’s robbers, Mephistopheles, 
a Werter, the wild huntsman, Salathiel, a ban- 
ished count, and I know not what. Ensconced 
behind my window-curtains, they waited his pass- 
ing to catch a glimpse of him, and the sight of 
his strange, gloomy face made them almost seri- 
ously incline to those ideas that had been but 
jests before. The object of their visit was to 
induce me to go with them to a ball that was to 
come off in a fortnight at Southampton. But I 
heroically resisted all entreaties ; so they left me 
to my studies in disgust. 

Great was my surprise one evening, just as the 
twilight was closing in, at receiving this message 
from Mrs. Adams —‘‘ Would Mr. Serle honor 
Mr. Korner by his company, and sup with him 
that evening?” The old lady was all in a flut- 
ter as she spoke the words. We exchanged 
looks. My curiosity was aroused to see the sanc- 
torum that none had beheld, and I instantly ac- 
cepted. 

When I entered the room, I felt almost. sur- 
prised to find that there was nothing peculiar in 
it, except that it was peculiarly comfortable. Al- 
though the weather was warm, a cheerful fire 
burned in the grate, and three large ‘amps illu- 
mined every part of the large, sombre room. 

‘*T like plenty of light,” he said, after cordial- 
ly greeting me; ‘‘I hate dark corners.” 

So it seemed, I thought. Our conversation 
turned upon German literature, which the trans- 
lations of Scott, Coleridge, and others, and the 
imitations of a host of English writers, were bring- 
ing into fashion. His mind was deeply impreg- 
nated with its mystic and metaphysical character. 
I found him to be a profound believer in the 
wildest dreams of the Rosicrucian and the de- 
monologist. Our conversation had naturally, 
although almost imperceptibly, drifted into this 
channel, and I could not help remarking the 
strange forced manner in which he spoke upon 
the subject, as though compelled to talk of it by 
some occult power against his will. I ventured 
to be skeptical, and shall never forget the look 
with which he turned on me. 

‘* Your philosophy,” he said, bitterly, ‘‘rejects 
all things that do not come within the scope of 
its narrow reasonings, regardless of the fact that 
every object that exists contains within itself un- 
solvable mysteries, Of the nature of our own 








souls, of their condition or destination, after they 
are freed from their bodies, we know nothing. 
Can we conceive eternity? can we conceive il- 
limitable space? space before matter? the prin- 
ciples of our own being? We know these things 
are, but we can not bring them within the petty 
circle of our reason. In the face of these mighty 
mysteries, and of the yet mightier mysteries of 
the Christian faith, how dare man arrogantly as- 
sert that aught can not be? One of your poets 
says, ‘Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be 
wise.’ Wisdom is usually purchased at a bitter 
cost.” 

There was something in his manner that deeply 
impressed me, and I would have continued the 
conversation, but he skillfully changed the sub- 
ject, and we were soon deep in the discussion 
of the comparative merits of ancient and modern 
literature. In this agreeable discourse, aided by 
an excellent supper, some equally good wine and 
cigars, time glided on almost imperceptibly. 

It was just upon the stroke of twelve when I 
wished him good-night. As I opened the door, 
I fancied I heard a sound like the rustling of a 
woman’s dress. Thinking it was Mrs. Adams, 
who was the only female in the house, coming up 
to speak to me, I turned my head; but there was 
no one upon the landing or on the staircase. The 
sound passed me, and there was a flutter in the 
air, as though it were disturbed by some moving 
body. Following its supposed direction, my eyes 
fell upon Korner. In a few seconds a ghastly 
change had fallen upon him. His face was 
deadly pale, his eyes fixed with a look of horror, 
his hands convulsively clutching the arms of the 
chair upon which he sat. I was advancing to 
him, thinking he was ill, when a hand laid upon 
my shoulder held me back. I turned, and saw 
the German servant, who by word and gesture 
requested my absence. The next moment I 
found myself outside the door, and heard the key 
turned in the lock. 

A week elapsed, during which I and Korner 
never once met. I had been hard at my books, 
had completely shaken off my late superstitious 
terrors, retaken to skepticism, and had thoroughly 
made up my mind that the German was the vic- 
tim of some painful disease, of which I had wit- 
nessed the paroxysms. 

It was the night of the ball, which I have be- 
fore mentioned. I had had a letter from my 
friends that morning, as a last persuader, to meet 
them at Southampton, and accompany them to 
the ball. But I heeded not the voice of the 
charmer, and was further strengthened in my 
virtuous resolution by the weather, which, uncer- 
tain for several days past, toward the evening in 
question assumed a most savage aspect: the rain 
descended in torrents, the wind blew a hurricane, 
and there were distant mutterings in the air that 
portended a thunder-storm. As I looked round 
my gloomy room in the fading light, I could not 
help picturing with a sigh the brilliant ball-room 
at Southampton. 

While thus meditating, there was a knock at 
my door. Before I could answer it, Korner 
stood before me. Even in the twilight I could 
perceive that his air was excited with a kind of 
forced gayety. 

‘* How horribly dull you are here!” he cried. 
‘*Come up to my room; I have a cheerful fire 
and plenty of light, a bottle of good wine, an ir- 
reproachable cigar, and Mrs. Adams is preparing 
an appetizing little supper.” 

Now, after my one experience, I did not much 
care about passing the evening with Korner, so 
I began a polite apology about the necessity of 
study. But he impatiently interrupted me: 

‘*Pshaw, man! it is the last opportunity you 
will have of refusing me.” 

‘* Are you going to leave us, then ?” I inquired. 

‘*Yes; my release is at hand, and I wish you 
to join me in celebrating it.” 

‘Your release !” I reiterated. 

‘Yes; but we will not talk of it to-night; 
you will hear all about it to-morrow,” he answer- 
ed, lightly. 

After that I could not refuse his invitation. 

There was a strangeness in his manner that I 
could not understand, which impressed me disa- 
greeably. He was as gay as a Frenchman; he 
laughed, told anecdotes and doubtful adventures, 
sang German student songs, and was so unlike 
himself, as I had previously known him, that at 
times I had serious doubts whether I was waking 
or dreaming. 

**T astonish you,” he cried. ‘‘I have cast 
asile what you call the blue-devils for to-night, 
and, as Shakspeare says, ‘Richard’s himself 
again :’ what I was in my old student days, the 
merriest fellow within the walls of Bonn.” 

But I did not like his merriment—it was to 
me far more depressing than his gloom. I drank 
his hock, I smoked his cigars, and I laughed at 
his stories; but I felt all the time like one op- 
pressed by a nightmare, and would have been 
delighted to have found an excuse to get down 
quietly to my own room. 

In the mean time the storm was raging vio- 
lently, the rain dashing in sheets against the win- 
dows, and we could hear the crash and moan of 
the forest as the wind rushed through the trees ; 
and the thunder, nearing, though still distant, 
rolled sullenly through the air. 

‘** A pleasant night for a journey !” he cried, in 
the light, jesting tone he had assumed throughout 
the evening. 

**You are not going a journey to-night ?” I 
said. 

‘*No; but Fritz has gone. I shall not start 
upon my journey till to-morrow morning—a far 
longer one than Fritz’s.” 

I shuddered, I knew not why. 

‘* Now, my friend, it is time that we separate,” 
he said suddenly, rising, and holding out his 
hand. 

The intimation was sudden, and not strictly 
polite; but I took the hint with the most cheer- 
ful alacrity. 





*« Pardon my abruptness, but I must now pre- 
pare for my journey.” 

An odd time, I thought, to begin preparations 
for a journey. As I wished him good-night, I 
heard the rustling as of a woman's dress behind 
me, felt a movement in the air, and the sensation 
of a passing body, just as on my previous visit, 
and on Korner’s face fell the same ghastly look. 
My nervous system was highly wrought, whether 
by the shadow of coming events, or by the elec- 
tricity of the atmosphere, I know not; and with- 
out another word I hurried out of the room. 
As before, I heard the key turned in the lock; 
but, as before, I did not hurry down to my own 
room, for my limbs trembled so violently, and 
my head felt so dizzy, that I was obliged to lean 
against the wall for a moment, for fear of falling. 

The tempest had reached its culminating point. 
The thunder-clonds were upon us, and sent forth 
peal upon peal, till the house trembled and shook 
as though swayed by an earthquale; the lightning 
flashed in sheets, and in streams of jagged fire, 
now blue as steel, now luridly red; the rain had 
abated, but the wind, rushing through the forest 
leaves, sounded as though a furious mountain 
torrent or a roaring sea was coming down upon 
us; while the branches crashed, and groaned, 
and shrieked, as the hurricane swayed and broke 
and hurled them one against another. Never 
have I heard so awful a contention of the ele- 
ments. I can never recall the memory of that 
terrible night without a shudder. And there I 
stood in the full blaze of the lightning, as it 
shone through the staircase window, with the 
fascination of terror upon me. 

Suddenly through the din of the storm there 
rose a sharp wailing cry, that curdled my blood 
and bristled my hair. It came from the room I 
had just left. By a sudden impulse, which I 
could never explain, I resolved to try and solve 
the awful mystery that was about me. There 
was but one way. Across the front of the house 
ran a narrow balcony. ‘The window I was 
standing against was in a line with those of Kir- 
ner’s room. With the rain beating down upon 
my bare head, and the wind sweeping round me 
and almost lifting me off my feet, I crept on to 
this balcony, and between an opening in the cur- 
tains peered into Korner’s room. And this is 
what I saw: 

‘The room was blazing with light, just as I had 
left it. With his back toward me, quivering 
and crouching, was the form of Kérner; facing 
the window, and looking into his face, stood a 
woman. Her dress was that of middle-class 
German life, but her face was the most lovely I 
ever beheld ; the hair was of the brightest, rarest 
yellow, the complexion faultlessly pure; the eves 
large, dreamy, and of a deep violet; the nose 
and mouth of the most perfect shape. While I 
gazed, fascinated by her extraordinary beauty, a 
hideous transformation took place before my 
eyes. The clothes faded from her form, her 
beauty melted away like a vaper, and in its place 
my horrified gaze was fastened on a skeleton, on 
a grinning loathsome skull, out of whose mould- 
ering recesses crawled bloated obscene worms. 
The vision was but of a second’s duration, and 
then I saw the bones crumble before my eyes, 
and the skull totter and full. 

I saw no more. A mist gathered before my 
eyes, and the sickness of death overpowered me ; 
but as I fell I heard a loud explosion, which 
sounded unlike the thunder that a moment after- 
ward mingled with its echoes. 

When sense returned, I found myself lying 
upon the pavement of the balcony, saturated with 
rain, and cold as ice. The morning was just 
breaking; the storm had cleared away, all but 
the wind, which still blew hard, but in fitful, dying 
gusts. With a dazed brain, upon which still lin- 
gered the dark shadow of the horrors I had wit- 
nessed, but no substantial idea, I mechanically 
sought my own apartments, and in the same 
automaton fashion swallowed a large glass of 
brandy, undressed, got into bed, and without any 
further recollection fell fast asleep. 

I was awakened by a sudden shock, and the 
sound of loud laughter. When I opened my 
eyes, I found myself upon the floor, and my 
friends from Stony Cross standing over me, con- 
vulsed with laughter at, I presume, my ridicu- 
lous and scared appearance. In returning from 
Southampton, they had come several miles out 
of their way to pay me a visit. Upon hearing I 
had not risen, heated with Champagne, and ready 
for any mischief, they entered my room, lifted me 
out of bed in my sheet, and bumped me not very 
gently upon the ground. 

We had just sat down to breakfast when Mrs. 
Adams put her head in at the door, and beckoned 
me out mysteriously. ‘‘I beg your pardon, Sir, 
for interrupting you, but I am so uneasy about 
Mr. Korner that I couldn’t contain myself any 
longer.” 

‘* What is the matter?” I asked, in great agi- 
tation. 

‘* Well, you know he is an early riser, never in 
bed after six. It is now ten, and I have neither 
seen nor heard him. I have knocked at his door, 
and can get no answer.” 

‘¢ Where is the servant Fritz?” I inquired. 

‘*He went away yesterday, saying he should 
not return for some days, and that I was to attend 
upon his master in the mean while.” 

I told her to wait until after breakfast, and I 
would see what could be done. All the horrors 
of the last night came vividly back upon my mem- 
ory, filling me with evil forebodings. It was im- 
possible to conceal my perturbation from my 
friends; and after a very little pressing, I told 
them of the housekeeper's fears, and certain of 
my own experiences; omitting all mention of 
what I had seen through the window, which 
would have excited only their ridicule. 

The breakfast-table was abandoned ; and while 
I proceeded to the German’s chamber, the others 
waited the result at the farther end of the corri- 
dor. No answer was returned to my knock, and 
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after a little hesitation we decided to send for a 
lock-smith, and make a foreible entry. No one 
thought of entering by the windows, and I dared 
not propose it ; I could not for my life have looked 
through them again. In a very short time the 
lock was taken off, and the door thrown open. 
‘The room was darkened by the curtains, save in 
one spot, where the sunbeams streamed through 
an opening, and fell full and brightly upon an 
awful object —the upturned blood-bespattered 
face of the German. He was quite dead; his 
hand still grasped a discharged pistol—he had 
blown his brains out. 

I need scarcely remark that I did not pass an- 
other night under that ill-omened roof, but at 
once accepted my friends’ invitation to return 
home with them. 

Of course you are now anxious to know the 
explanation of the mysterious spectre and all 
other mysteries. All that I can tell you upon 
the subject was gathered more from inferences 
than from direct information. In Korner’s writ- 
ing-desk was found the miniature of a lovely girl, 
which I immediately recognized as the face I had 
seen in my vision; and beside it was a strange 
and horrible letter, of which-I made a copy at 
the time, and which, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber, ran thus: 

‘‘When you read these lines I shall be no 
more. Living, I am powerless to avenge your 
wickedness to me; but if there is a just God, my 
revenge will reach you from the grave. I have 
prayed unceasingly to be directed to a retribution 
as awful as the misery you have brought upon 
me. My prayer has been heard, and, mark me, 
scoff as you will in your skeptical conceit, it will 
come te pass. In my dark hours of despairing 
agony, this is the vengeance I have engendered, 
and which I wi/l execute. From the hour in 
which I draw my last breath I will haunt you. 
Fly to the furthermost extremities of the world, 
and my shadow shall still pursue you; alone or 
in a crowd, in the darkness of the night or in the 
brightest sunshine, you shall know no moment of 
your life in which I may not stand before you. 
And lest habit should in time dull the horror of 
my presence to your hard, godless soul, in each 
visitation you shall behold the progress of the 
corruption of the buried body as it festers in the 
earth. As the body is at the moment I stand 
before you, in that guise shall you see me, And 
when the last stage is reached, when the bones 
crumble into dust, then shall thy earthly career 
close. Pray, then, if you can, that the tortures 
you will endure in this life may mitigate those 
prepared for you in the next.” 

Putting together the little information I gath- 
ered at various times, chiefly through Mrs, Ad- 
ams, I framed this story: At Bonn there lived 
one Adeline Sturm, a burgomaster’s daughter. 
She was the beauty of the town, had been edu- 
cated far above her station, and was as notorious 
for her haughty and disdainful pride as for her 
personal charms. All the young men were mad- 
ly in love with her, but upon all she looked down 
with equal scorn, Karl Korner was at that time 
a student at the university. He was a scion of 
a noble family, strikingly handsome, heir to a 
fine fortune, and the most heartless libertine in 
Bonn. ‘The stories he was continually hearing 
of this girl’s unimpressible nature excited his 
pique, and over a debauch he laid a heavy wager 
with a fellow-student that he would win her 
love, degrade her pride, and abandon her. He 
succeeded too well in all that he proposed. It 
was an act of monstrous villainy; for he had not 
even the excuse of passion for accomplishing 
Adeline’s ruin, while she loved him with all the 
fervor of her proud, powerful nature. Upon dis- 
covering the conspiracy of which she had been 
made the victim, she took poison. From that 
time Korner was accursed; he wandered from 
land to land, from one division of the globe to 
another, but nowhere finding peace or rest. 


MONOLITH TEMPLES. 


Tue largest existing monolith temple in Egypt 
—i.e., a temple hewed out of a single block of 
granite—is that of Tel-el-mai, on the Delta. It 
is 21 feet 9 inches high, 13 feet broad, and 11 
feet 7 inches deep. Large as this structure is, 
it was exceeded by that of Amasis, which was 
also on the Delta, and which Herodotus states re- 
quired three years to transport, with the aid of 
2000 laborers, from Elephantine to Sais, a dis- 
tance ordinarily of twenty days’ Nilotic naviga- 
tion. According to the same venerable author- 
ity, a third and still larger monolith temple was 
the glory of Latona, a city which stood on the 
western branch of the Nile, and distant about 
twenty miles from its mouth. ‘* The most won- 
derful thing” (relates the father of profane his- 
tory) ‘‘ that was actually to be seen about this 
temple was a chapel in the inclosure made of a 
single stone, the length and height of which was 
the same, each wall being forty cubits square 
(sixty feet), and the whole a single block! An- 
other block of stone formed the roof, and pro- 
jected at the eaves to the extent of four cubits.” 
According to these admeasurements, supposing 
the walls to have been only six feet thick, and the 
material granite, as in all other monoliths, this 
monument would weigh 7000 tons, being 76,032 
cubic feet, without the cornice, which was placed 
on the roof. This cap-stone, although compara- 
tively of inconsiderable weight—2400 tons, if 
six feet be taken for its thickness—displays a 
wonderful example of the union of skill and pow- 
er in its elevation through the air to the altitude 
of more than sixty feet. If any doubt exists re- 
specting the ability of the ancients to transport 
and uplift such enormous masses of stone as 
these, it is set at rest by M. Jomard, the cele- 
brated Egyptologist, who gives a sketch, in his 
work on Egypt, published by the French govern- 
ment, of a huge block of granite situated almost 


Syene, where it was abandoned for some un- 
known reason while on its way from the quarry. 
It bears numerous traces of instruments in the 
work on its surface, as well as evidences of its 
having been intended for a colossal statue. M. 
Jomard’s dimensions are—the largest 22,4, me- 
ters, and for the body and back 64 meters, or 
about 72, 21, and 21 English feet, which, at 13 
cubic feet per ton, yields nearly 2500 tons! ‘This 
block of granite is probably the largest in exist- 
ence of which there is indisputable evidence of 
its having been moved by sheer manual force. 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


We extract the following imteresting descrip- 
tion of Piano-fortes from ‘** Music and Morals,” 
by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, A.M., just published 
by Harper & Brothers. 

Before the Piano-forte came the Harpsichord, 
and before the Harpsichord came the Spinet, and 
before the Spinet came the Virginal, and before 
the Virginal came the Clavichord and Monochord, 
before these the Clavicytherium, before that the 
Citole, before that the Dulcimer and Psaltery, 
and before them all the Egyptian, Grecian, and 
Roman harps, and lyres innumerable. 

Some of the harps of antiquity were struck 
with a quill or ‘‘ plectrum”—we know very little 
more about them except that some were round 
and some angular, some with three corners, some 
with more, some had ten strings, some thirteen ; 
and modifications of these varieties formed the 
staple of stringed instruments in the Middle Ages. 
The Middle Ages, then, had harps of all kinds, 
and out of the harp grew the psaltery, the dulci- 
mer, and citole. ‘The Psaltery was a box with 
metal strings stretched over it; it was plucked 
with a quill, ‘The Dulcimer was also a box 
with strings stretched over it, but it was struck 
with two crooked sticks. ‘The Citole, or ‘little 
chest,” was another box with strings stretched 
over it, but it was played with the fingers. And 
now, if we roll all these into one, we shall get 
the first glimmering notion or embryo of a piano. 
A piano involves three fundamental ideas: Per- 
cussion (hammer), Vibration on sonorous bor 
(sounding-board), and Finger-touch through me- 
chanical action(key-board). From the dulcimer, 
sometimes called Aacbret, or hack-board (alas! 
how many young ladies go back to the Dark 
Ages, and turn their pianos into hack-boards!)— 
from the dulcimer we get percussion with a ham- 
mer, and from all three we get the sonorous Lor, 
or sounding-board ; but no one had yet thought 
of that crowning glory—that now, at length, so 
perfect and subtile a minister of touch—the /ey- 
board. As early as the eleventh century the 
key-board was applied to the organ, and some 
time afterward an unknown Italian (perhaps 
Guido of Arezzo) adapted it to stringed instru- 
ments, and hence arose the Clavicytherium, or 
Keyed Lyre. 

The Clavichord* (1500) was a real advance ; 
it was in most respects like the Clavicytherium, 
with the restoration of metal strings and the ad- 
dition of that sine qua non of all delicate effects 
of harmony—the damper. ‘The damper, as ev- 
ery one knows, is a piece of cloth which descends 
upon the strings after they have been struck, to 
check the vibration and prevent the sounds run- 
ning into one another. 

‘The Clavicymbal differed only from the Clavi- 
chord in shape ; it bore the same relation to the 
Clavichord that a small square piano does to an 
upright semi-grand. 

With the Clavichord and Clavicymbal we en- 
ter civilized regions; instead of having to fall 
back upon unknown dulcimer players, copied 
from old manuscripts, and ladies out of stained 
windows with citoles on their laps, we have the 
solemn figure of old Sebastien Bach, with his 
neat periwig and silk stockings, thrumming those 
wonderfully melodious jigs and sarabands on his 
favorite instrument, the clavichord, 

The Virginal and Spinet were still nearer ap- 
proaches to the piano-forte; they were an im- 
proved and more expensive kind of clavichord ; 
they were much in vogue toward the end of the 
sixteenth century, and were found chiefly in the 
Elizabethan boudoirs of the fine ladies of that 
stirring and romantic epoch. Here, for instance, 
is a description of Mary Queen of Scots’ virginal : 
**It was made of oak, inlaid with cedar, and 
richly ornamented with gold ; the cover and sides 
were beautifully painted with figures of birds, 
flowers, and leaves, and the colors are still bright. 
On the lid isa grand procession of warriors, 
whom a bevy of fair dames are propitiating by 
presents of wine and fruit.” 

Some think virginal refers to Elizabeth, who 
liked to be called the virgin qneen. Dr. John- 
son says it was a compliment to young ladies in 
general, who all liked to strum on the virginal. 
But another writer, with better judgment, re- 
minds us how, in the pleasant twilights of con- 
vents and old halls, it served to lead sweet voices 
singing hymns to the Virgin. The very sound 
of the word “‘virginal” reminds one of St. Ce- 
cilia sitting, as Raphael has painted her, in a 
general atmosphere of music, with angels listen- 
ing; or else the light should fall through stained 
glass upon old impaneled wainscots of dark oak, 
or upon purple velvet cushions and rich tapestry. 
About the year 1700 the Virginal went out of 
fashion, and its place was finally taken up by 
the improved clavichord, called Spinet,+ and 
later on harpsichord. In 1760 a first-class harp- 
sichord by Riicker, the most celebrated maker, 
cost one hundred guineas. A grand harpsichord 
looked precisely like a grand piano, only it was 
provided with two key-boards, one above the 
other, the top one being to the bottom one very 
much what the swell key-board of the organ is to 
the main key-board. ‘To every note there were 
four strings, three in unison, the fourth tuned an 








* “Clavi,” a key; “chorda,” a string. 








@ quarter of a mile from the modern town of 


t From “spina,” a thorn—hence * quill.” 


| octave higher, and there were stops capable of 
shutting off or coupling any of these together. 

The quality of the sound depended upon the ma- 
terial of which the jack was made—whether, 
| that is, the string was struck with cloth, quill, 
| metal, or buff leather; the guantity did not de- 
| pend, as in the piano, upon the finger-touch, but 
| upon the number of strings coupled together by 
the stops. It now at last occurred to admirers 
of the harp and violin that all refinement of 
musical expression depended upon touch, and 
that whereas you could only pluck a string by 
machinery in one way, you might hit it ina hun- 
dred different ways. 

The long-abandoned notion of striking the 
strings with a hammer was at length revived, 
and by the addition of this third and last ele- 
ment the harpsichord emerged into the Piano- 
forte. The idea occurred to three men at the 
same time, about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century — Cristofuli, an Italian; Marius, a 
Frenchman; and Schréter, a German: the 
palm probably rests with the Italian, although 
so clumsy were the first attempts that little suc- 
cess attended them, and good harpsichords on 
the wrong principle were still preferred to bad 
pianos on the right one; but the key-note of the 
new instrument had been struck in more senses 
than one—the object of centuries was, in fact, 
accomplished—the age of the quill, pig's bristle, 
thorn, ivory tongue, etc., was rapidly drawing to 
its close. A small hammer was made to strike 
the string and awake a clear, precise, and deli- 
cate tone unheard before, and the ‘‘ scratch with 
a sound at the end of it” was about to be con- 
signed, after a long reign, to an eternal oblivion. 

We can not wonder at the old harpsichord and 
clavichord lovers, even the greatest of them, not 
taking kindly at first to the piano-forte: the 


means in their power to get rid of their trouble- 
some neighbors ; but.the blind men’s concert had 
not existed for a hundred years to be removed 
on @ moment's notice from the room, or rather 
the cellar, which it had rented since 1769. These 
poor old men played strange waltzes and ludi- 
crous quadrilles without the slightest regard for 
ensemble. ‘The entertainment of 1870 was well- 
nigh similar to that of 1770: a few chansonnettes 
were sung, and then came the great attraction— 
for the last eighty winters—of the night: the 
ventriloquist with a life-sized doll. This gentle- 
man was immediately followed by a wild Indian, 
born in Batignolles, carefully colored and tattooed, 
and accoutred in a semi-Mexican, semi-Canadian 
garb. The sauvage uttered wild ejaculations, 
played a war-dance on five drums, simulated a 
prairie fight, and then disappeared as rapidly as 
he had come. ‘ 
The public which frequented this Parisian 
Cave of Harmony was a special one. Old men 
and children especially were to be seen there. 
From time to time, but very seldom, a ‘‘ pro- 
vincial”’ family would descend the steep stuir- 
case, and retire with a firm belief as to the 
origin of the savage, until the latter, who sought 
any thing but to conceal his Parisian stock, 
addressed them in pure French. Although a 
pensioner of Les Invalides always stood at the 
door, for reasons unknown, no entrance fee was 
required. The visitors were informed by a 
printed bill on the wall that they would be re- 
quired to renew their orders three times during 
the performance, to make up for free admittance. 
Old bookworms of the Rue de Seine were the 
most assiduous habitués; in fact, one could see 
them night after night in the same seat, in the 
same attitude, and sipping the same petits verres. 
The Café des Aveugles brought them back to the 





keys required a greater delicacy of treatment; 
it became necessary for musicians and amateurs | 
to change their style of playing, and this alone 
was enough to hand over the new instrument to | 
the rising generation. Silberman showed two of | 
his piano-fortes to Sebastien Bach, who praised | 
them as ingenious pieces of mechanism, but com- 
plained of their feebleness of tone. Silberman, 
nothing disconcerted, retired into his workshop, 
and, after some years of study, during which no 
expense was spared, he at last produced an in- 
strument which even Bach, wedded as he was 
to the clavichord, pronounced to be ‘‘ without 
fault.” From that moment a rapid demand for 
silberman’s pianos rose throughout Germany ; 
they could not be made fast enough. 

But the man who, more than any other, made 
the piano and piano-forte music popular in 
England and all over the Continent was Muzio 
Clementi, born at Rome, 1752. At eighteen he 
composed his Op. II., which forms the basis 
of all modern piano-forte sonatas, and which, 
Sebastien Bach observed, only the devil and 
Clementi could play. Clementi was educated in | 





England by the kindness of Mr. Beckford, and 
svon rivaled Bach as a popular teacher. In 1780 
he went to Paris, and was perfectly astounded 
at his reception. He was dubbed the greatest | 
player of the age, Mozart perhaps excepted: The 
pianos used by Mozart aud Clementi were the last 
improved pianos of Stein, the successor of Silber- 
man, with an extended compass of five octaves ; 
yet, in comparison with the commonest pianos 
now in use, these were but miserable machines. 

The following simple rules are more commonly 
known than observed. Keep your piano out of 
damp rooms; never place it too near the fire or 
the window, or between them, or in a draught, 
but place it at least a foot from the wall, or in 
the middle of the room. Do notload the top of 
it with books; and if it is a cottage, don’t turn 
the bottom—as I have known some people do— 
into a cupboard for wine and dessert. Keep the 
keys carefully dusted, and always shut down the 
lid when you have done playing. 





THE BLIND MEN’S CAFE. 


Tue remnants of old Paris are disappearing 
day by day. In these times of demolition quaint 
houses with precious sculptures, and ancient 
moyen Gye hotels with their Gothic curiosities 
and Renaissance pinions—for the most part bear- 
ing historical souvenirs—have one by one fallen 
under the pickaxe of M. Haussmann’s workmen, 
depriving the modern capital of the only side 
which linked it to the past. The Chatelet it- 
self—that last marvel of the Middle Ages—passed 
but a few years ago through the hands of modern 
architects, and left of its original construction 
but the tower which had the honor to contain so 
many royal heads; Victor Hugo's cherished 
monument, the stately Notre Dame, shows traces 
of recent masonry; and perhaps the world will 
some day hear that the Sainte Chapelle also re- 
as the help of the administrator's employés. 

aris qui sen va calls loudly for those who 
wish to see it to make all haste before it fades 
away forever. A few weeks since occurred the 
extinction of one of the most curious haunts of 
the oldtown. ‘The celebrated Café des Aveugles 
(the Blind Men’s Café), started by a mountebank 
one hundred years ago, has gone. Notwith- 
standing the fame which old age gave to it, it 
was unable to cope with the numerous cafés- 
concerts of a newer day. 

Situate in the sous-sol of the house which stands 
opposite the theatre of the Palais Royal, visitors | 
had to descend a long flight of steps” before 
reaching the subterranean concert-room. ‘The | 
sight that offered itself was almost sinister : 
some ten blind men sat on a rough dais, com- 
posing the orchestra. They were nearly without 
exception old and worn men, recruited from the 
bridges of the cité and the street corners of the | 
rive gauche; and the music they made was very 
shrill and very bad. The surrounding tradesmen 
and restaurants—Vefour, les Fréres Provengaux, 
le Café des Gourmets—had employed every 

















| time of their youth. 


| casual visitors. 


) Anisette and créme de 
Moka were their favorite drinks. Tobacco was 
in no favor; here and there a few cigars, but 
nothing more. Men of the old régime, wearing 
white cravats and dress-coats, might be dis- 
covered in secluded corners of the room. The 
public and the actors were indescribably mingled ; 
the stage was certainly not three yards broad, 
and bore a greater resemblance to a traiteau of 
the fourteenth century than to a modern stage, 
however modest. ‘lhere was no curtain, no 
scenery, no musical director, no stage manager ; 
two or three lamps replaced the foot-lights, and 
a screen was the whole theatrical apparatus. 
When the jeune premiére crossed the miniature 


| stage from right to left, the jeune premier was 


compelled to stand sideways tu give her passage. 
When the action was supposed to take place in a 
palace, or in a garden, or in a street, the pro- 
prietor of the Café des Aveugles would thrust 
his head from behind the screen and announce 
the fact in a stentorian voice. 

Until 1867 the suranné café-concert retained 
a full flavor of the stiff, formal, and morose de 
portment of the Restoration. Odd expressions, 


| out of fashion for years past, struck the esrs of 


It seemed as if the audience had 
been sitting listening for the last thirty years. 
Every thing tended to complete the illusion—the 
dim lights, the pensioner at the door, the drinks, 
and the conversation. But during the last four 
years many assiduous habitués died or disap- 
peared. No one cared to take their places. 


| Several blind men abandoned the orchestra for 


their old corners on the quays; the ventriloquist 
was killed in the war; the savage left for more 
remunerative occupations ; and a few weeks ago 
the old concert, which had so long thrived beside 
the fashionable throng of the Palais Royal, and 
retained its peculiar cachet in the midst of 
Parisian transformations, closed its doors. 


OUR WHALE-FISHERIES. 

Tue United States whale-fishery is rapidly 
declining. In 1841 the arctic fleet consisted of 
50 vessels, in 1846 of 262, in 1851 of 138, in 
1856 of 107, and in 1870 of 40. The highest 
number ever employed was 278, in 1552. The 
fleet of 1871 consisted of 58 vessels.. Of these 
33 were lost in the ice near the close of the year. 
The remaining vessels brought back only 3070 
barrels of oil and 27,981 pounds of whalebone, 
against 57,285 barrels of oil and 756,550 pounds 
of whalebone brouglit back by the fleet the year 
before. ‘The importations of catchings the last 
year were 41,254 barrels of sperm-oil, 76,105 
barrels of whale-oil, and 594,811 pounds of 
whalebone; which was a decrease from the pre- 
vious year of 13,929 barrels of sperm-oil, an in- 
crease of 3414 barrels of whale-oil, and a decrease 
of 113,554 pounds of whalebone. The import 
of sperm-oil last year was lower than it has been 
since 1866, of whale-oil about the same as for 
the last nine years, amounting in 1861 to 
136,297 barrels; of whalebone, lower than it has 
ever been before, amounting in 1861 to 1,125,374 
pounds, and in 1853 to 5,652,300 pounds. The 
exports to foreign countries during last year were 
22,156 barrels of sperm-oil, 18,141 barrels of 
whale-oil, and 387,199 pounds of whalebone, 
against 22,773 barrels of sperm-vil, 9872 barrels 
of whale-oil, and 347,918 pounds of whalebone 
the year before. The amount of sperm and whale 
oils consumed in this country was about the same 
last year as the year before, but more than 
100,000 pounds more of whalebone was used in 
1871 than in 1870. During the vear 1871 only 
one vessel was added to the whaling fleet of the 
country, and 72 were withdrawn for various 
causes. Of this number 30 have been turned to 
other uses; the others were destroved or con- 
demned. The total number of vessels in the 
whaling business is 223. Of these 144 belong to 
New Bedford, 22 of which are ships. On the 
8lst of December, 1870, the whaling fleet con- 
sisted of 284 vessels. The tonnage of the pres- 
ent fleet is 52,572; the tonnage the year before 
was 69,245, 
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NEW FIELDS OF OPERATION. 


Tue NEXT Tammany ‘‘ REFORM” 


MoveMEnNT AT ALBANY. 





A Standard Security, 
BANKIN G HOUSE OF 
JAY COOKE & CO. 


In its First-Mortgage Gold Bonds the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company furnishes to the pubtic an In- 
vestment Security which combines the ready Nego- 
tiability, the Convenience, and the high Credit of a 
first-class Railroad Bond, with the Solidity and Safety 
of a Real-Estate Mortgage on Land worth at least twice 
the amount loaned. 

They are offered at Par in currency, and yield a 
HANDSOME PROFIT to those exchanging 5-20’s. 

They are free of United States Tax to the Holders, 
and are issued in the following denominations: Cou- 
pons, $100, $500, and $1000; Registered, $100, $500, 
$1000, $5000, and $10,000. 

Both principal and interest are payable in gold coin, 
at the office of Jay Cooke & Co., New York City—the 
principal at the end of thirty years, and the interest (at 
the rate of seven and three-tenths per cent. per annum) 
half-yearly, January and July. 

One Million of these Bonds were sold during Febru- 
ary, and over a million and a half during January, 
which is conclusive proof that they are favorites with 
the Investing Public. 

The redemption of 5-20’s by the Treasury indicates 
low rates of interest to the public creditors hereafter, 
and we strongly recommend to the holders thereof an 
immediate exchange for the 7.30 GoLp Bonps of the 
Nortnern Pacirio Rartnoap. 

All marketable securities received in exchange. 

Full particulars furnished by 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 


‘The | W Vakefield Earth Closet. 





Do you care for the health 
of the females and children, 
the aged, infirm, and invalids 
of your h ousehold? Then 
furnish for their comfort the 
greatest blessing of the day, 


: _ THE WAKEFIELD EARTH 
= CLOSET. 


Is any member of your fam- 
ily coniined to the room with 
wasting disease? Remember 
that you may have in that room an uncontaminated 
atmosphe re by using 
THE WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET. 
Send to our Office, 36 DEY STREET, NEW YORK, 
for descriptive pamphlet. 


Agents, Read This! 


$50 to $200 per month made by Agents selling 


THE HOME OF 
WASHINGTON. 


or, Mount Vernon anp 1Ts Associations, by BENSON 
J. LOSSING. 150 illustrations, tinted paper, hand- 
somely bound. Only book on the subject. Beery fam- 
ily wants a copy. Universally considered the crown- 
ug success of Lossing’s life. “The handsomest popular 
book of the year, and the most liberal terms. Send for 
our sample circ ‘ular (illustrated), &c., and judge for 
yourself. Agents one ady at work are "doing splendid- 

ly. Address VIRTUE & YORSTON, Publishers, 
10 & 12 Dey St., New York. 








ORC HESTR. AL, MEDIU ™, «& COLIBRI 
MATHU SHEK PI ANO-FORTES. 

AC kno wledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 

and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 

M MAT TH HU SHEK PIANO M'F’G CO., New Haven, Conn. 











MASONIC GOODS, 


SWORDS, 
BETS, 
CHAPEAUX, 
GAUNTLETS, 
BALDRICKS, 
Gold and Silver Laces, Fringes, Tas- 
sels, Stars, Braid. 


Military and Theatrical Goods in large variety. 
Send for Circular. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 
19 Maiden Lane, New York. 


The Continental Washing Machine 


Will be found as indis- 
pensable as a sewing ma- 
chine in every household. 
The washing of a family 
can be done with it as thor- 












Fh as 
thousands of people testify 
who are now using them. 

It will wash a single col- 
lar or any amount of small 
articles at once, up to the 
bulk of two or three sheets. 
It will wash the collar or 
wrist-bands of a shirt, the 
hem of a garment, the feet 
of stockings, or any part of any clothin that may re- 

uire was ing more than the rest, and it will wash 
them clean. 

These Lape will be furnished to any address on 
receipt of the price, $15 00, which will be refunded 
if satisfaction is not given after two weeks’ trial. 

Liberal terms and exclusive territory will be given 
to responsible agents. 

REFE yd is made to the following people 
who have them in 

D, D. T. MOOR z. Editor Rural New-Yorker. 

HORACE GRE Editor N. Y. Tribune. 

HORATIO SEYMOU me Corsrast, Utica, N. Y. 

X. A. WILLARD, Editor, New York. 

L. P. CHASE, Editor American Agriculturist, N. Y. 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, Editor Phren. Journal, N. Y. 

CHAS. P. WOOD, Pres’t Auburn Savings Bank. 

S. WILLARD, M. D., Pres’t Oswego Starch Factory. 

W. D. RU: SSELL, Pres’t Baxter Steam- Engine Co., 
Park Place, N. Y. 

Address mete a 4 WE’G CO., 

uburn, N. ¥., or 
souTmA RD & CORLIES. 
General Agents, 55 Beekman St., N.Y. 
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Choice SEEDS! Sclected SEEDS ! Fresh SEEDS! 
Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 


Early Concord Corn, pint, 2c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 
Ww . — Onion, 1 ., $23 4g Ih., $1 25; Calycanthus, 
+ $15 Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 
— ‘bn., $2; bbL, #4. Ap ple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 
Seed and Fase Catalogue, Me pages, Illustrated, ide. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, ‘TMinois. 








WICKES’ ECLECTIC 


Is the safest and best illuminating oil that is made for use in tee! peceoene 
lampe. Furnished, _in cans and cases and prime barrels, by J. Hi 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y. ; 





J.R. BARTLETT & CO., 28 Tnaia 8 St cen” 
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FREEMAN & BURR, 


F CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, « 


a 1388 & 140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


| SuPPLEMENT, Marcu 30, 1872. 
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The immense Stock for the present Season is of unequaled extent and variety. As usual, it em- C 

braces the choicest Foreign and Domestic Fabrics, C 

C CLOTHING tral OCCASIONS. C 

CLOTHING tferal OCCUPATIONS. 

C CLOTHING «ra! CLASSES. - C 

C CLOTHING tral CLIMATES. C 

Cc CLOTHING trai SECTIONS. C 

CLOTHING tral SEASONS. 7 

C SPRING OVERCOATS. Ss s BOYS’ CLOTHING, C 

| All the newest Colorings and Every Novelty of Style and Text-| All the Favorite Designs and gy 

i [ Mixtures, ure of Material, most Fashionable Material, C 

$8 to $20. $10 to $50. $5 to $20. ‘ 

C Thousands, far and near, are availing themselves of our NEW SYSTEM FOR Cc 
¢ ORDERS SELF-MEASURE, » which enables parties in all PARTS OF THE COUNTRY to 
order direct from us, with the certainty of receiving the MOS’ RFECT FIT 

BY MAIL. ({rraINaBLe. ° . 2 


C RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, St2P!cs of Goods Price-Liet, Fashion-Plate, with direc 
C ccccccecccccccceccececcceccceccc C 


UNITED STATES WATCH CO.’S WATCHES. 
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REPORT OF JUDGES 


AT THE SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION OF THE 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE: 
To THE Exuinition CoMMITTEE: 

GrnTLEMEN,— The undersigned, Judges in Department 1, Group 7, report that they have care- 
Sully and impartially examined, according to the “S Instructions to Judges” transmitted to them, the 
several competing articles submitted for their yudgment, and that “or are their conclusions: 

No. 795. United States Watches. Entered by I. & E. DICKINSON, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

“7. & E. Dickinson exhib: American Watches, manufactured by the United States Watch 
Co. (Giles, Wales, § Co.), Marion, N. J. 

** These Watches are, without doubt, the best manufactured in this country.” 

ALLEN CHURCH, 
GEO. I. BENTLEY, 
B. S. BENTLEY, 


I hereby certify that the above is a correct copy of the report of Judges on Entry No. 795, 
and that the same was awarded First Premium. (Large Medal.) 
D. B. McNISH, 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Dec. 29th, 187}. Secretary, 
Price-List furnished the Trade on application, inclosing business card. For sale by the trade generally. 
Ask your Jeweler to see the MARION 


WATCHES. 


OMS 
OT Tt United States Watch Co., 
GILES, BRO., & CO., — GILES, WALES, & CO., 


384 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. No. 13 Maiden Lane, New York. 


em suses | PREMIUM SAFETY” OIL 


& BUSH’S 
WILL NOT EXPLODE, if a lighted lamp be broken! For 


Fire Test, 150°. 
family use, railroads, factories, on ship-board, and wherever absolute safety is desired. 
sed i in 100,000 families. For sale ev ery where. DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, 


N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 34 8. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 8. Canal St., Chicago. 


- Judges. 











E 1809, 
NOCH SAPOLIO 
MORGAN’S Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 
SONS’ removes stains and rust, and is the very best 





thing ever used for general house cleaning. 


AGENTS, 


Office, 211 11 Washington St., N. Y. 
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() PIECES OF MUSIC ‘for ONE DOL- 


LAR.—Wby buy high-priced Music when you Our popular books and xzw 


system Of CANVASSING do 
away with the drud of the business, and MAKE 
MONEY Fast. Partic agery and a $6 steel engraving sent 
free. INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 

93 and 95 Liberty Street, New York. 





can select from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces? Any 
20 pieces of Sheet Music, printed on splendid papet, 
arranged for the ae will be ee o. moot to 
Catalo ddress 

Publisher, 


$1 
free. BENJ. W. COCK, 


, 489 Third Avene, N.Y. 














